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Prefatory Note 

THE writer of these letters is a Missionary 
of tlie Presbyterian Church of England 
in Formosa, and the few personal refer- 
ences are to other workers in the same Mission. 
" Formosa " means " beautiful," and these letters 
from the beautiful island in the eastern seas may 
teach boys and girls in more than one branch of 
the Church how Christ's servants are helping to 
spread the knowledge of His Name among peoples 
far away. 

The writer wishes to acknowledge the kindness 
of her colleagues and other friends in lending the 
photographs from which some of the illustrations 
are taken. She desires to record especial gratitude 
to her friend and former minister, the Rev. J. M, E. 
Ross, for reading the proofs and for help in other 
ways. 



IN BEAUTIFUL FORMOSA 

CHAPTER I 

A COUNTRY VISIT 

WHO wants to go to the country ? 
I am going to visit a little chapel 
at a village called " Halfway-to- 
Heaven House," and any one who likes may 
come with me. 

First of all we must pack our things. 

" That won't take long," you will say. " You 
will not want much at a village and you will 
only see country people." 

You just wait and see, for it is I who am going 
to do the packing, and you must sit quiet or 
I might forget something very important. 

First I ask the servant-boy who is coming 
with me, to get the baskets out, and put them 
in the hot sun. Then I go to my room and get 
out a padded quilt which is to be my mattress, 
a blanket, and mosquito net, my pillow, sheets, 
towels, enamel wash-basin, soap, and clothes. 
Then away I go downstairs to the storeroom 
to see what I will put in the food basket. I 
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10 In Beautiful Formosa 

take out some sugar, sago, cornflour, tea, and 
cocoa, several tins of unsweetened milk and 
one or two each of butter, jam, fish, and corned 
beef. And perhaps, for a treat, I will put in a 
quarter-pound tin of cheese and a little packet 
of sultanas. The only things I shall be able 
to buy at the village are rice, eggs, chickens, and 
sweet potatoes. 

Then I ask the cook to make me bread and 
a cake, and he sets to work while I get out enamel 
plates, a cup and saucer, spoons, forks, and knives. 
Then I call the boy to fetch me a kettle and two 
saucepans from the kitchen, and I find a little 
lamp and some matches. Finally, I go to my 
desk upstairs and get writing materials and a 
number of Chinese books and picture leaflets. 
Also I put in a bundle of old Christmas cards 
and maybe some doUies, beads, or knitted woollen 
cuffs given by you English children at home. 

There ! Now I hope I have not forgotten 
anything. 

Next morning my boy and I start on our 
trip and first have a three hours' train ride. Arrived 
at a place called " Poolhead," we get out, and 
at the same time we see our luggage bumped 
down on the platform in such a way that I wish 
I had put more straw round that lamp chimney. 

Now up comes a smiling countryman, and 
after we have exchanged the usual Christian 
greeting, " Peace," he says he is going to carry 
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my luggage and conduct us to the chapel, some 
six or seven miles away. He has a bamboo 
pole with him and to it he ties my heavy baskets, 
one at each end. 

But, unfortunately, there are three packages. 
The third bundle is of bedding and is much lighter, 
so my boy says he can carry it. But he cannot 
carry one package, so he goes and collects a quantity 
of large, heavy stones, and balances them with 
the bedding, and so he can carry the two burdens 
on a pole on his shoulder. 

Then ofi we start. Our way lies along a 
narrow path between rice fields which are swaying 
to and fro with beautiful, fresh, healthy-looking 
rice. It is March, and although still cool, the 
sun is beginning to make his rays felt, and I am 
very glad of dark spectacles, and a sun-umbrella, 
as well as my topi or sun-hat. 

As we trudge along, I ask who my kind friend 
is. He replies that, although he is very unworthy, 
he is a deacon of the little chapel. He goes on 
to tell me all about the little band of Christians, 
how that there are only about a dozen families 
who go to worship, and that they have no preacher 
to help them on Sundays. 

" Every year," he says, " we ask for a preacher 
to be sent to us, and every year we are told there 
is not one to spare, so we just carry on as well 
as we can among ourselves. All the outside 
help we get is a visit, now and then, from the nearest 
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preacher, and a yearly week-end visit from 
a foreign pastor. We have never even had a 
Koniu " (that is an unmarried woman missionary) 
" here before, and though we know all your names 
from the church magazine, we have never seen 
any of you before." 

We walk on for awhile and then he says : 
" I hope you are coming for a long time, for our 
people need teaching." 

I reply that I am hoping to stay for a month. 

" That is very good," he says. 

Meanwhile, we are passing other villages, 
each surrounded by tall bamboos, and at the 
entrance of each out run a whole troop of little 
children, to see the strange-looking foreign lady 
pass, for all around have heard of her coming 
visit. 

Presently the young deacon in front dumps 
down the heavy luggage and says it is time for 
a rest. And so one would think, for by this 
time he had slipped ofi his coat, and the perspira- 
tion is streaming down his bare, brown back. 
So we sit and chat for a while, and a kind woman 
from a village close by brings out some little 
cups of tea to refresh the travellers. 

We have not been long on our way again be- 
fore we come to a wide stream, which the deacon 
says we must cross. He asks me if he may carry 
me over on his back, but I thank him and say 
I can walk across myself. Off come my shoes 
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and stockings, and I begin to wade in. But 
after all, it is too deep, and when the water has 
risen well above my knees, I tell him that I shall 
be very grateful if he will carry me across. So 
I go back to where we came from, while he puts 
the baskets down on the other side. Then he 
comes over for me and I scramble up on to his 
bare, slippery back, and so we go together across 
the river. It is many years since I have had 
a pick-a-back, and as we go on our way again I 
smile to myself as I see my crumbled, wet, white 
frock which has wiped my kind friend's back. 

Soon we meet a little party of women and 
children who have walked out from Halfway- 
to-Heaven House to meet us. After greetings, 
we trudge along together, and I ask how many 
will like to come to a daily class. It is our custom 
on country visits to do this, and we often have 
as many as twenty in our little schools. But 
I am disappointed this time, for they answer 
that none of them can possibly manage to come 
regularly, as they have to work so very hard, 
some in their fields and all in their homes. 

And now here is the village, and the other 
Christians come out to welcome me. It is mid- 
day, and they are all home from their fields for 
dinner. Among them I notice some jolly-looking 
boys whose faces are full of fun and mischief, 
and I think I should like to teach them. 

Then I am led to the chapel, such a funny 
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little building made of bamboo and rough, plaster, 
and thatched with straw. The floor inside is 
beaten-down mud, but it is not very level, so 
that the forms are all wobbly when they are 
sat upon. 

At the back of the chapel is a very wee house 
consisting of two tiny rooms. One of them is 
for me to live in, and the other is to use as a little 
kitchen in which my boy will be able to cook 
his own and my food. Between the rooms there 
is no door, so I ask the deacon if there is one 
to spare anyTvhere, and he presently comes along 
with a bamboo-plaited screen and pole to prop it 
up with. 

Inside my room, I find a bamboo bed, a bamboo 
chair, a tiny table and a form. There is no glass 
window, only a hole in the mud wall, with some 
bamboo bars across it. The floor is still more 
uneven than that in the chapel, so that I can 
see-saw on my chair. 

I soon get to work at undoing my luggage, 
but most of the things have to live inside the 
baskets. I tie up my mosquito net on to the 
tall poles of the bed, and spread my quilt and 
blanket. My wash-basin sits on the form, and 
I call my boy, who is already cooking our rice 
over a little charcoal stove like a flower pot, 
to fill it with water. 

All this time there are a dozen pairs of shining 
black eyes peering in at me through the bamboo 
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bars, and I feel quite like a monkey at the Zoo. 
Presently, when I want them to run away, I 
shall find that duster I packed and hang it over 
the window hole. 

In the afternoon I get taken round by the 
deacon's wife to all the Christian homes. I find 
that, although the mothers themselves have but 
little time to come regularly to read, there are 
about fifteen boys and girls who are eager to learn. 

After the evening rice, quite a number of 
Christians come together in the chapel for family 
worship, which is led by the deacon. Then I 
am very ready for bed and say good night. But 
the boys have noticed the watch on my wrist, 
and come up eagerly to see it. They ask what 
time it is and I tell them. It is a great event 
to know the real time in the village, and they 
think it will be fun to be able to see my watch 
for a whole month. But alas ! because I am 
so sleepy, I get into my bamboo bed as quickly 
as I can and forget to wind my watch up, and 
the next morning it is " dead," as the Chinese 
say. The boys are quite sad about it, so I guess 
the time and set it going again. 

Are you wondering how they get on without 
clocks ? 

Well, they just use God's great fiery clock, 
as Adam did. 

" What time is Sunday morning worship ? " 
I ask one day. 
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" When the sun is three bamboo lengths 
above the horizon," they answered. 

After a sound night's sleep on my hard bed, 
I get up and call my boy to prepare breakfast. 
Presently he brings in a plate of soft boiled rice 
which does for porridge, and an egg. But now 
there is a chapter of disasters before me. The 
rats have got to my bread, ants to my sugar, 
and I have forgotten to bring salt. There ! 
You must have been talking to me when I was 
packing the food basket ! 

The ants are fairly easy to deal with. I take 
the sugar tin outside — oh ! why did I not choose 
one with a closer fitting lid ? — and turn the con- 
tents out on to a newspaper in the sun, and they 
soon run away — ^hundreds and hundreds of them. 

The bread, alas ! is in too much of a mess, 
and I reluctantly throw my four days' portion 
away into a pig trough. And now I shall have 
to be Chinese and live on rice, until a parcel of 
bread can be sent by my colleagues. I shall 
write and ask them to put some salt in the parcel 
too, as the kind they use in the village is dark 
grey, and as coarse as brown sugar in England. 
And to-night I shall have to hang my food 
basket down from the thatched roof in the middle 
of my room. 

One gets used to these beastiea around one 
in the country, but it is difficult to feel friendly 
to cockroaches, great big thinga of two inches 
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long that come out from every crack and crevice 
and corner as soon as it gets dusk, and fly or 
run round and round your room. And they 
eat almost everything that they can find — -your 
food, your clothes, your sponge, the corks out 
of your medicitie bottles, your soap. There are 
plenty of bats, too, and oftentimes enormous 
green grasshoppers that take kangaroo leaps from 
one side of your room to the other and land on 
your hair or in your rice. Perhaps you wUl smUe, 
but I don't always smile at these nasty things. 

Now what about this month that is being 
spent at Halfway-to-Heaven House ? I cannot 
teach regularly as we aim at doing on our country 
visits, but the women and children are eager 
enough to come to me at such times as they 
can. One or two drop in at the chapel on 
and ofi all day, and I am only too glad to 
teach them in this way, remembering that Jesus 
spent a great deal of His time with ones and 
twos. 

Most of the mothers in this village can read, 
though slowly and falteringly, so I bring out 
some Chinese books of Old Testament stories 
that they have not seen before, and we study 
them together. They are far too busy to sit 
and teach their boys and girls to read, so I have 
a good time with the latter. Even these times 
are irregular, for the people are poor, and the 
children have all to work. They lead the buffaloes 
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— whicli tlie farmers use as we do horses in England 
— out to the fields, and when the work is done, 
lead them home again. They also watch the 
goats, feed the pigs, and help iri the fields. So 
they are out most of the day, but they run to the 
chapel as hard as they can whenever they come 
home. At midday, when the girls are cooking 
the rice and vegetables, I have quite a nice little 
class of those joUy boys and we become great 
friends. 

In the evenings, both boys and girls come, 
and we have a busy, happy time learning to read 
and write, and having Bible lessons together. 

In the afternoons I often go round to the 
homes of the people, especially to those who 
are still heathen, and I sometimes get one of the 
Christian women to take me out to the nearer 
villages, where the people listen gladly to the 
Gospel message. 

Just as it is getting dusk, I like sometimes 
to stop talking Chinese for a little, and think 
in English, and perhaps I will walk outside the 
tall bamboos that encircle the village, and watch 
the setting sun. And then, perhaps, just as my 
thoughts are far away in England, my boys come 
running to me, saying they have brought their 
buffaloes home and are ready to come and read. 
I say we must eat our rice first as it is nearly 
cooked. The wind is blowing up a bit, and it 
is chilly after the hot midday sun, so I start nmning, 
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telling them that they may catch me. This 
is new fun for them, and we have many a game 
afterwards of what they call " Catch the Koniu," 
in a large open piece of gromid on which they 
Sim their rice at harvest time. Sometimes we 
vary this with skipping, which they have never 
seen before, and girls and boys and grown-ups 
all come to join in the fun. 

Sometimes the people like to show me that 
they are glad I am with them. One day I am 
busy teaching, when one of my pupils' mothers 
comes along and stands talking to me. She 
has her hands behind her back. Suddenly she 
brings out a live chicken and thrusts it into my 
arms, giving me quite a start. Then she goes 
off, repl5dng to my " thank-you's " that it is but 
very little. Next day my boy and I have a 
treat for dinner. 

On Sundays, the old hunchback elder, whose 
home is in the next village, comes and conducts 
the services. There is a Bible-study class first, 
and then " big worship." Then there is an interval 
for dinner, and a second service afterwards. 
And then the women stay on for another hour 
with me, and they also come to a special little 
meeting on Tuesday afternoons. 

And so I live among the people of this village, 
using every opportunity I can for helping them, 
going in and out among them, and finding them 
very earnest in their endeavours to follow Christ. 
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This visit is already a thiag of the past, and 
I have not yet been able to go again ; but the 
deacon's wife, now an elder's wife, has been to 
our Shoka hospital, and I have heard good news 
of my old friends. Some of the boys and girls 
I have told you about have professed Christ 
as their Saviour, one of the boys is now a deacon, 
and some new hearers during the time of my 
visit are still coming regularly to worship. One 
learns to love these country people truly. They 
are simple and homely, and full of kindness. 

But now it is time to return to Tainan and 
I must again pack. This time it does not take 
long, and you can talk all you like. I just bundle 
everything into the baskets, and the food basket 
is as light as yours is after a picnic. 

Now I must leave, and the people come to- 
gether into the chapel where we sing a parting 
hymn. Then the old elder, who has come over 
purposely, offers thanksgiving and prayer. After 
this I begin saying good-bye, but they say they 
are coming along the road for a little. So the 
kind deacon again shoulders the bamboo pole 
with my luggage, and we start ofE. After about 
half an hour's walk, some of them go back to 
the village, but the others insist on coming all 
the way to Poolhead. 

There are tears in our eyes as at last we say 
good-bye, and then the train carries me away, 
and the little party of Christians wend their 
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way back to the village, wondering how long it will 
be before another missionary will be able to go 
and live among them again. 

It is good to get back to one's colleagues, 
and it is nice to talk in English again. It is nice 
too, to return to a pretty house, and perhaps 
best of all to sleep in a soft bed, with no beasties 
crawling or running or hopping or flying round 
the room. 



CHAPTER II 
A DAY IN A SAVAGE VILLAGE 

I NEVER thought when my brothers and I 
were children, playing at being savages, 
that some day I would really see live 
savages. Perhaps you will imagine the same, 
but I hope that some of you, one day, will see 
the savages of Formosa, maybe even have the 
great honour of being sent to preach Jesus to 
them. 

It was in February, 1911, when I had been 
in Formosa just over a year, that I first saw real 
savages. I went away from Tainan for a month, 
to stay at a little country chapel very like that 
of Halfway-to-Heaven House. There the young 
preacher and I got up a little school, which we 
taught regularly, mornings and evenings. I could 
not speak Chinese very well after only a year's 
study, so I was very glad that the preacher and 
his wife and I could work together. 

Now this village is right up at the foot of the 
mountains where the savages live. They were 
all friendly at this time, and were often coming 

22 
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down the mountains to barter their goods. If 
you were to ask what bartering is, I would just 
say " exchanging." They bring down deer, wild 
boars, knives, or skias, and for exchange they 
will perhaps get salt, rice, tobacco, or cloth. 

The people of this village are all what we 
call " Pepawhoans," that is, savages living on 
the plains. They are partly civilised and speak 
Chinese, though they can mostly speak their 
old language too. It was in this village, when 
they came down to do their bartering, that I 
first saw savages. 

One time, an old Tainan Middle-school boy, 
whose name was Ong-a, and whose home was 
in the vUlage, came and asked the preacher and 
me to go and see some savages in a hut where 
they were staying. We went along and found 
about twenty of them squatting round a log fire 
in the middle of the hut, singing their mountain 
songs. We crept inside, and I shall never forget 
the strange picture. The fire was blazing high, 
showing up their bronzed, handsome faces, their 
bright clothes, and their shining weapons. There 
was no other light, and there were weird shadows 
as the flames leapt up and died down. I felt as 
though I had jumped into a book suddenly, only 
it was better, because it was real. 

The singing was strangest of all, so strange 
that I cannot possibly describe it to you, though 
I have been sitting eight whole minutes trying 
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to think what to say, as I used to at exam, 
time in school. 

Presently the savages discovered us, and their 
singing changed to talking. Then to my great 
surprise, Ong-a told me that they were asking 
if I would sing one of my coimtry's songs for 
them to hear. So I also shared ia the programme, 
and although I had listened to "Ye banks and 
braes o ' Bonnie Doon " on many other occasions, 
I had never heard it before in such strange 
surroundings as these. 

Now as the savages were friendly, and their 
nearest village in the mountains was within walking 
distance from the chapel, the preacher and Ong-a 
and I thought we would like to go and visit it. 
First we had to ask the Japanese, who you know 
are the rulers of the island, if we might go, and 
we wrote a letter to the nearest police station. 
Before many days had passed, the written per- 
mission was sent, and the two policemen who 
lived up in the savage village were ordered to 
come down and take us there. 

You know what it is to wake up sometimes 
and think " To-day we start for the seaside ! " 
or " To-night we go to a party ! " don't you ? 
Well ! I felt just like that when I woke one 
morning with the dawn. " To-day I go to 
the savage village ! " I thought, and up I jumped, 
my boy already calling to me that my rice was 
cooked. 
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By seven o'clock we were already on the road. 
You would have smiled at the funny little pro- 
cession we made. First marched the head police- 
man, a neat little Japanese man in his hoUand 
suit, sword in belt, and gun on shoulder. Then 
came the preacher, then I followed. After that 
came Ong-a, and following him was a coolie 
carrying a present we were taking to the savages. 
Number Two policeman walked last. He was a 
Chinaman, so I could talk to him as we went along. 

Our way for the first hour and a half lay along 
a mountain pathway, more or less level, and 
we walked briskly while it was yet not too hot. 
When we came to the place where we had to 
begin climbing, the head policeman ordered a 
halt. We rested a few minutes and then our 
work began in real earnest, for we had a steady 
three hours' climb. The sun was scorching and 
there was little shade. In the steepest places, 
the savages had laid huge stones or bits of rock, 
so as to form stairs. I was very glad I was on 
my own legs and not in a mountain chair being 
carried by savages, as the Japanese had sug- 
gested. 

At halfway we rested in a little dell, with 
a running stream, and a waterfall. We bathed 
ourselves and drank of the delicious cold water, 
and I was delighted to find some dear little ferns 
among the rocks. Then we went on our way, 
cooled and refreshed. 
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Up, up, up we went, until at last we arrived 
at the village and found ourselves suddenly 
surrounded by real live mountain savages. 

First, the Japanese policeman led us to his 
own house, where we sat on cushions on the floor 
and drank green tea. 

Then he took us round the village — a little 
cluster of huts built on the side of the mountain. 
Some huts were built of slate, and some of bamboo 
and grass. The slate huts are their homes, and 
they use the others as their storehouses. 

The policeman took us into one of their homes, 
and we had almost to creep on our hands and 
knees to get through the low doorway. Inside 
it was so dark that at first we could see nothing, 
but a savage put up his hand, and pushed aside 
one of the slates of the roof, which were only 
laid on, not fixed down. And then all I could 
see were knives, guns and spears, bows and arrows, 
some black, rusty, cooking pans, and rows and 
rows of animals' jaw-bones strung on to ropes 
across the hut. But the dirt and cobwebs were 
so thick that I felt like a chimney-sweep's broom, 
for unless I stood in the very middle of the hut, 
my head brushed the slates above. 

I had almost expected to see human skuUs, 
for you know the savages of Formosa are head 
hunters, though not cannibals. I asked the police- 
man where they kept men's skulls, and he answered 
that they have a special cave for them, which 
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even he had never seen. I am sony to write 
it, but I rather fear his own head is now decorating 
their cave, for not long after our visit they rose 
in rebellion against him and cut off his head. 

When a young man wants to marry, he must 
first — so I have been told — capture a human 
head, to show he is a brave hunter. And the 
more heads a man gets the more splendid a warrior 
he is. This is all very sad, but I tell you it to 
let you understand their need for the love of 
God in their hearts and lives. 

The inside of the hut was not too inviting 
to stay in for long and we were glad to get out 
into the fresh air again. The scenery was most 
beautiful as we were surrounded by high moimtains. 

Soon after this we returned to the policeman's 
house to eat the lunch we had brought with us, and 
then our present of sugar-cane, rice, and matches 
was divided among the savages of the village 
who came round. Their delight was great, although 
I think the greatest attraction was just myself. 
The women crowded close around me and were 
so kindly. They stroked me all over as though 
I were a cat, saying how white my hands were, 
how pretty my cheeks, how soft my skin ! They 
examined and admired my plain cotton frock, 
while I in my turn was charmed with their bright 
dresses, and strings of beads, and wreaths of 
fresh green leaves which they wear twined roimd 
their heads. The men wear but little dress, 
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and with their big knives stuck in their belts, 
they look very fearsome. 

In the afternoon we were allowed to walk 
about by ourselves and we spent another two 
hours going round the village. The people were 
all very kind and friendly, and we sat down 
outside several of their huts, and watched the 
children playing around. They wore no clothes, 
and seemed quite happy, bub it was sad to think 
they were among those of whom we sing : 

" But thousands and thousands who wander and fall 
Never heard of that Heavenly Home." 

It was interesting trying to learn all we could 
about the food and customs of the savages, not 
from a geography book, but from what we saw 
ourselves as we wandered round the village. 
We saw a few pigs and chickens, but they live 
mostly on what they can hunt, principally wild 
boar and mountain deer. Sweet potatoes they 
can grow and they also have bananas. They 
only eat what rice they can get in bartering, 
but they grow miUet, such as we feed canaries 
with in England, and that is the bulk of their 
food. 

In one comer of the village we found a smithy, 
where they were busy making the big sharp 
knives they wear at their belts, and the long 
spears with which they go hunting. 

The savages were both interested in and 
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frightened at my camera, but they were quite 
willing to be photographed, or you would not be 
looking at these pictures now. 

As the sun began to get lower in the sky we 
had to leave. Many of them watched us go, 
calling us down the mountain to come back and 
visit them again soon. 

It was a much quicker and easier journey 
than that of the morning, and we arrived back 
at the little chapel just as the evening rice was 
cooked. 

You may be sure it was a day I shall never 
forget, and when I lay down on my bamboo 
bed that night, I went to sleep praying that soon 
there might be a way opened for the poor savages 
to hear about Jesus. 

Will you please often think of and pray for 
them ? And when sometimes you sing : — 

"I stould like them to know ttere is room for them all, 
And that Jesus has bid them to come." 

will you not ask yourself whether you some day 
cannot be one of God's messengers to them ? 



CHAPTER III 

LOMBEY'S CORAL STRAND 

1^ HEEE is a little island off the south-west 
coast of Formosa called Lombey. It 
is four miles long and two nules wide. 
About four thousand Chinese people live in it. 
There are, besides, a Japanese poKceman and 
a schoolmaster with their families. 

But there is a special thing I must tell you 
about Lombey. It is a coral island. 

This does not mean that there are little black 
boys nmning around, and tall palm trees full 
of round, milky cocoanuts. It means that if 
you were to fly over in an aeroplane for an after- 
noon on the beach, you would be able to paddle 
on coral. Very prickly to your bare feet it would 
be, so that you would soon be glad to come out 
of the water, and play on the sand instead. 

What delight that would be to you ! You 
would be able to pick up most exquisite pieces 
of pink and red and white coral, and all sizes 
and colours and shapes of beautiful shells. So 
many you would collect that the pilot woiild 
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say the aeroplane was almost too heavy to fly 
back. 

Do you know what a sampan is ? 

It is a Chinese boat. When there is a nice 
breeze, a sail is hoisted, and she goes merrily 
along by herself. When there is no wind, oars 
have to be used. 

But the most important thing about a sampan 
is her eye. The Chinese think that if she has 
no eye, she cannot see which way to go, for how 
can a blind boat go straight ? So they paint 
a large, bright-coloured eye on her side, and then 
she can see her way clearly ! 

Some years ago, a little party of Chinese 
stood on the coral beach watching a sampan 
nearing the shore. In the boat were some Chinese 
Christians, two missionaries and their baby boy. 
They were going to stay in Lombey for a little 
while, to try and help the few Christians, and 
to preach and give medicines to those who as 
yet did not know of God's love. 

The people had heard the missionary doctor 
was coming and were very glad to think that 
they would get medicines for their bodies. But 
I am sorry to say that the people of Lombey 
have very hard hearts, so they did not want 
the message that they knew the missionaries 
and their friends were bringing. 

There is a little cottage on a cliff in Lombey 
overlooking the blue, blue sea. It was built 
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many years ago, so that sometimes, when the 
missionaries in Tainan or Shoka were tired, they 
could go there and rest. Near the cottage stands 
a small chapel, but the Christians are few, and, 
unlike those of the Halfway-to-Heaven village, 
they have never been earnest. Perhaps it is 
because they are cut ofi from other churches, 
perhaps because there are bad habits and wrong- 
doing on the island, perhaps because there are 
not enough preachers for little Lombey to have 
one to herself, but mostly it is because they 
do not let God have full possession of their 
hearts. 

In the cottage on the cliff, the little sampan 
party stayed. It was April, and already the 
fierce summer heat was beginning. The mission- 
ary doctor was tired and worn, so he had to rest 
for part of every day, but in the mornings patients 
came from all over the little island. Before 
the sick people were seen, the missionaries and 
their helpers met with them together in the little 
chapel, and there told them of the Great Doctor 
Who could heal and save their souls as well as 
their bodies. 

Outside the chapel was a large, spreading, 
banyan tree. Here, under its shady boughs, 
every morning after " worship," you might have 
seen the people pressing round the missionaries 
and their helpers — ^the maimed, the halt, and the 
blind, eagerly hoping to be made well. Medicines 
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were given, sores were bound up, teeth were 
pulled out, and many were given some " sleep- 
ing medicine " for the little operations that were 
necessary. When the last of the patients were 
attended to, it would be long past dinner time. 
Medicines and bandages were put away, and 
the shade of the kind banyan tree was not needed 
till the next morning. 

Some of the patients were very grateful, 
and when their sores were healed, or their eyes 
cured, or their fever gone, they came back to 
the cottage to say thank-you. Sometimes they 
brought presents — big, creepy-crawly lobsters, 
or fresh fish more than a yard long. But if they 
had had a bad night's fishing, they brought eggs, 
or monkey-nuts, or beautiful shells or pieces 
of coral. 

They grow monkey-nuts themselves, and they 
call them " earth beans." This is because they 
grow under the earth, like potatoes, and not 
on trees, as perhaps you imagine. 

Some of the shells they brought were so large 
that the people could make pearl spoons or wee 
tea-cups from them. But these biggest shells 
are not to be picked up on the shore, they have 
to be dived for in the sea. 

One evening just at sunset, as the mission- 
aries were walking along the cliff, they saw two 
men who were just going to dive for these big 
shell-fish. The missionaries stopped and talked 
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to them, and asked them how they did it. This 
is what they told them. 

They have to swim out in the evening, and 
one of them must have a lighted torch in his 
hand. This is to see where the shells are, for 
the water on this coral strand is as clear as glass. 
When they see a nice big shell-fish go crawling 
along on the sea bottom beneath them, one of 
them quickly dives down to pick it up, puts 
it in a little bag hung round his waist, and comes 
popping up again like a jack-in-the-box. 

The doctor asked the man how deep they 
could go, and they said that the cleverest men 
could dive down as far as sixty feet. Thinlc 
of holding your breath for such a long time ! 

As they were talking together, the mission- 
aries noticed that one of the divers held a fine 
iron rod about two feet long, with a hooked end 
to it. They asked what it was for, and the man 
replied that it was to spike ordinary fish with, 
while diving for the shells. 

" But how do you manage to do that when 
the fish are swimming around ? " asked the 
doctor. 

" We can only catch them in this way when 
they are fast asleep," the diver replied. 

Did you know that fish went to sleep ? 

The missionary baby used to like to see the 
little boys as they went into the sea for their 
daily bath. Each little boy had a thick bamboo 
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pole about as long as himself. They went wading 
into the sea, each hugging his bamboo, just to 
where the waves break. When they saw a fine 
big wave coming along, they got on top of their 
bamboos, turned round facing the shore, and 
then got carried back to the sandy beach on 
the crest of the wave. It was fine fun, and the 
sound of their merriment would go ringing up 
on the cliff where the cottage was built. 

Baby boy sometimes got a dip in the edge 
of the waves too, and then the little sun-burnt 
Lombey boys enjoyed watching him. They thought 
he had such a plump little pink body. 

There was a pretty sight to be seen every 
eveniag at sunset, when the fishing rafts went 
out for the night. Some nights there were as 
many as a hundred rafts, and they all set out 
together. Each raft was rowed by two men. 
The Chinese row in a different way from British 
folk. They stand with one foot in front of the 
other, and they face the way they are going. 
Don't you think this is more sensible ? — for you 
can see your way and need not bump into any 
one else's boat. No rudder nor steersman is 
needed either. There is another difference too. 
While we pull our oars backwards, the Chinese 
push theirs forwards, and as their lithe bodies 
bend with the oars, it is a graceful sight. 

As the sunset turned into dusk, and the dusk 
to starlight, each raft lit up its lantern, and then 
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it all looked like a beautiful fairyland, the fisher- 
men's lights twinkling on the sea, and God's 
lights in the sky. 

In the morning at dawn, they all came back. 
Sometimes they had a very good haul, and after 
they had eaten their morning rice they went rowing 
across to the coast opposite to a market place 
called Tang-Kang. There they sold their fish. 
Sometimes, like Jesus' disciples of old, they would 
"toil all the night and catch nothing." But, 
sad thought ! they did not know Jesus as their 
Friend and Master, as Peter and John and the 
others did, so had no cheer after a fruitless night. 

There is another sad thing that I want to 
tell you. Not far from the cottage, as one goes 
along the cliff, one comes to a big, deep, dark 
cave. It is perhaps ten feet across at the mouth, 
and about forty feet deep. The sea dashes in 
beneath, and makes a great roaring nmabling 
sound like thunder. This cave is called " The 
Baby-girls' Hole," and it means just this — the 
people threw into it any of their baby girls that 
they did not want. 

When the missionaries saw the deep, dark 
cave and the cruel, ugly, ragged coral rocks which 
form the sides, it made them very unhappy 
to think that any mothers and fathers could be 
so heartless. I am sure you will be sad at this, too, 
but you must remember that heathen people 
have not the love of Jesus to teach them better. 
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I am glad to tell you that this cruel custom 
was put an end to when the Japanese took Formosa 
from the Chinese in 1895. But the cave is still 
called "The Baby-girls' Hole" and I expect 
always will be. 

At last the missionaries' stay in Lombey 
came to an end. It was time to go back to their 
hospital, and the medicines were all done. So 
they packed up their things, and one morning 
early, the sampan with one eye, set sail across 
the little channel to Tang-Kang. The mission- 
aries and their Chinese friends watched the little 
coral island as it grew smaller and smaller, and 
though they had done their best to help the 
people, they were full of sorrow that the story 
of the love of Jesus had been listened to by cold 
hearts. 

Some day, let us hope that their hearts will 
be softened, and instead of the seed falling on 
stony places, let us pray that it may find good 
ground. 

Can you guess what the baby boy's name 
was 1 In one of the pictures you will see him on 
his nurse's back. 



CHAPTER IV 

MRS. CLEAN 

WOULD you like a Cliinese nurse to 
come and take care of your baby 
brother or sister ? Shall I send you 
one to try ? I fear you would not like her at 
first as she would be so different from the English 
nurses to whom you are used. Still I am quite 
sure that you could not find a kinder nor a more 
loving nurse than the one whose portrait you 
are looking at. 

Her name is Mrs. Clean. On her back, and 
in her arms is what was our little baby, but who 
is now our big boy David. 

" I love little Tai-pit (which is Chinese for 
David) much more than I ever loved my own 
babies," she used to say. " I used to smack 
my own children, but I never want to smack 
Tai-pit, I love him too much for that." 

You will perhaps think that this was a strange 
way to carry little David. If so, it will be be- 
cause you are not used to seeing it. All Chinese 
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babies are carried like that, and so their mothers 
can wash and cook and go to market at the same 
time as seeing after their little ones. And little 
David liked it as well as if he were a Chinese 
baby, and was always snug and happy in his 
little pocket. 

Sometimes, when he would not go to sleep 
any other way, she would tie him on her back, 
and walk up and down singing, and he would 
go to sleep in two minutes. But she sang in 
such a queer way, that if you could hear it you 
would be quite startled. She had a very loud 
voice, which reminded me sometimes of a duck 
quacking — quite enough to wake your little brother 
or sister up. She, of course, sang in Chinese, 
and it meant something like this : " Silly little 
boy — wants to go to sleep — ^he wants some one 
to rock him — stupid little son — go to sleep, go 
to sleep." 

Sometimes, when we big people could not 
sleep at night for the heat, little David found 
it hard to sleep too. When he woke up and 
began to cry she would come to help soothe him. 
She would say, " What are you waking up for 
at this time of night ? Do you want to be a 
robber, or are you going out to steal pumpkins ? " 
Or else, perhaps, she said, " Stupid little son ! 
What are you getting up for ? Is it to steal 
a buffalo, or are you going out to catch fish ? " 
And then she would take him up in her arms 
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and begin her quaint lullaby, and he would soon 
go to sleep again. 

Do you see a book in her hands ? It is a 
book of Old Testament stories, which she was 
reading every day with me just then. She went 
walking around reading aloud to herself, and 
little David was as contented as you see him 
in the photograph. 

It is about nine years ago since she first heard 
of Jesus. She was a widow, living near Tainan, 
and her three children were already growing 
up. Mrs. Montgomery's washwoman told her 
that she knew of a nice kind woman who would 
be suitable to take care of their little Maurice. 
That was Mrs. Clean. So she went to live with 
Mrs. Montgomery, and it was then that she first 
heard of Jesus. 

Soon after that, Mr. and Mrs. Montgomery 
had to go home on furlough, and sent their amah 
(that is what we call a Chinese nurse) to the 
Women's School, where Miss Barrett taught her 
to read. But she was not used to spending her 
mornings doing lessons, as she had never been 
to school before, and she found it very trying 
to her patience. So when our little son came 
to us, she came too. 

How would you like to wait till you were 
thirty- eight years old before you went to school ? 

When she first left her native village to go 
to Tainan she had never been away before. When 




1. MRS. CLEAN. 

2. A KIND AMAH AND HER CHARGE. 
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she lived with us, she went about quite a lot. 
The first time was when we went to Lombey. 
She had never seen the sea or a boat before. 
We had to cross to Lombey in a sampan, as you 
know. The sea was very nasty and rocky, and 
we were all sick but little David, who thought 
it fine. We were on the sampan all night under 
the stars, seven of us lying close in a row on a 
tiny bit of deck big enough only for three, or perhaps 
four. 

Although Mrs. Clean was a very bad sailor, 
she was quite chirpy at intervals. Every time 
after her sickness she would say, " Cheer up. 
Doctor, have a banana ! " Or perhaps she would 
poke a piece of pineapple imder my nose, which 
of course made us feel all the more sick. 

Then one year, when we had to go away to 
Japan for a holiday, she came with us again. 
But she was so frightened of the sea after the 
nasty night crossing to Lombey, that she had 
been praying to God every day to make it smooth 
for our next journey. She was quite sure we 
were going to have a good voyage, and kept 
on saying " God will prepare our way." And 
sure enough, the sea was quite smooth. 

The steamer was of great interest to her. She 
could hardly get over the wonder of it. When 
we were out in mid-ocean, and could see nothing 
but the blue sea around, she said, " How do 
they know which way to go when it looks the same 
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all the way round ? " That was quite a good 
question, wasn't it ? We told her about the 
compass, or the "point to the South needle," 
as we call it in Chiriese. But the same day she 
asked Dr. Landsborough, " Has the sea got a 
bottom ? " which was not quite so sensible. 
Another day she said, " Why are not fishermen 
out here ? " (She had seen so many fishing 
rafts while at Lombey, you remember.) " Why, 
if they come out as far as this, they would get 
such great big fish, some of them perhaps as heavy 
as several hundreds of pounds." 

But she did not really like staying in Japan, in 
spite of all the things that were new and wonder- 
ful to her. She would tell you of a beautiful 
waterfall in Aritna, a " zoo " in Tokyo, and of 
the volcano Assama, which showed a great glow in 
the sky every night, and sent out masses of smoke 
by day. When we came back to Formosa, in 
spite of the trying September heat, she was 
delighted. 

Mrs. Clean had to part from baby David when 
he was just a year old. That was when we went 
back to England for our furlough. She was 
very sad and must have wetted a lot of pocket- 
handkerchiefs the day we left. 

" When Tai-pit grows up and comes out to 
Formosa as a doctor, he will need to take care of 
me perhaps," she said. " Now I take care of him; 
but if, when I am an old woman I am ill, I 
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shall come to Shoka for my doctor to give me 
medicine." 

Our kind amah was very anxious about the 
long, cold voyage across the sea and across Canada, 
which we had to take to get to England. She 
was sad that she could not come with us and help 
us take care of her little boy. But she did more 
than being sorry for us. Many weeks before 
we left, she prayed every evening that God would 
prepare the sea to be smooth, and keep Dr. Lands- 
borough and me well to take care of Tai-pit. 

She was especially anxious for little David 
because his teeth were coming, one after the other, 
and he often had fever as they grew through 
his little gums. She used to say her prayers 
aloud, and as her little room was quite near us, 
and windows and doors wide open, we some- 
times heard what she said. One night, just before 
we left, she asked God that little David might 
stop growing teeth till we got safely back to 
England. She was afraid that if he had fever 
as usual, and his daddy and I were sick, we should 
not be able to take care of him properly. God 
did answer her prayer, though not quite as she 
asked. David got two teeth, but so easily that 
we did not know they were through until they 
were quite big. 

Mrs. Clean never came back to us, as she 
went to take care of Maurice and Henry Mont- 
gomery again. But we shall never forget her 
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love and care for our little boy. We see her 
sometimes when we go down to Tainan, and she 
is delighted, especially to hear Tai-pit speak 
Chinese to her. She still asks him if he will 
come back to Formosa and give her medicine 
when he is a big man, and Tai-pit says " Yes." 



CHAPTER V 

MR. LIM'S BIRTHDAY PARTY 



DO you know that most people here cannot 
tell you when their birthdays are ? They, 
of course, add one to their age every 
year, but they all do this on the first of January. 
So New Year's Day is like one big birthday, and 
it is the chief day of the year. 

There are many preparations for it. First, 
new clothes must be made for the whole family. 
Then the front of the house and the doorways 
must be plastered afresh with strips of bright 
red paper. Special cooking must be done, too. 
Chinese people do not eat puddings every day 
as we do. Their meals are all of meat and fish 
and vegetables, with rice. But on some occasions 
they eat puddings, and there is a special one for 
New Year's Day. It is made of rice boiled to a 
pulp, and mixed, with about as much sugar, iuto 
a smooth paste. Then it is shaped into a round 
cake, laid on and wrapped round with banana 
leaves, and steamed. 
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Our Chinese friends know we do not make tliis 
kind of pudding, so at New Year's time we get 
several of them given us. They keep for two or 
three months. Slices are cut ofE and fried, and 
when eaten with sugar it is very good. 

There is one other preparation for New Year. 
All debts should be paid off, and as the Chinese 
are great borrowers and lenders, this is no small 
matter. 

When the happy day dawns there is much 
rejoicing. But the idols must be served first, and 
so must the spirits of grandfathers and great- 
grandfathers, and grandmothers and great-grand- 
mothers, who live in the ancestral tablets beside 
the idols. A duck and a chicken cooked whole are 
offered to the idols, and then to the ancestors, 
though they can only eat the jlavour. When 
midday comes, the family eats the meat. Extra 
incense is burnt too, and crackers are let off to 
please the idols, and this also greatly pleases the 
boys and girls of the household. 

After the serving of the idols and the ancestors 
is complete, the family rejoicings can begin. No 
one does any work, but all put on their pretty 
clothes, eat a lot of New Year's pudding, and go 
out into the streets or to call on their friends. At 
every visit more pudding is handed round, and so 
much of it is eaten throughout the day, that I fear 
there must be many little boys and girls who go to 
bed with pains under their pinafores. 
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Now you will see, if you think, tliat the Chinese 
do not count their ages correctly. No, and there 
is something stranger than this. 

When a little baby is born, it is called one year 
old, and when the next New Year comes it is called 
two. So if a little boy or girl has its birthday in 
December, it is called " two years " before it is a 
month old. 

" But," you say, " this chapter is about a 
birthday party. Was it held on New Year's Day 
then ? " 

No, this one was on September the twentieth, 
and it was no ordinary birthday party, as you 
shall hear. 

I wonder what you will say when I tell you that 
the Chinese gentleman sitting in the middle of the 
picture was six years old on that day. At any 
rate, this is what he himself said, and he had a 
large party to celebrate it. When the guests first 
arrived, a photo was taken — he and his wife in the 
centre and all their friends around, and it is this 
picture that you are looking at now. 

But you will be thinking something is wrong 
with either Mr. Lim or me, for how can a grown-up 
man be six years old ? 

I wish you could ask him to explain. If you 
could speak either Chinese or Japanese, and had 
the chance to see and ask him, he would tell you 
that exactly six years ago on the day of his party, 
he first went into the church to hear about Jesus. 
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" Is that all? " I think some of you will say. 
Yet perhaps the older ones of you will be able to 
understand. 

If you are not quite sure, think of the story of 
the rich man, Nicodemus, who went one evening in 
the starlight to talk to Jesus. Jesus said a very 
strange thing to him. He told him he must be 
born again. I think Jesus would have used just 
the same words to Mr. Lim. 

Now when Mr. Lim first entered the Shoka 
church, it was the beginning of his new life — one 
altogether different from what he had lived before. 
On that day he was " born again " to live for 
Jesus, and so every twentieth of September is his 
birthday, and it is a happy day for him. 

This party was different from your birthday 
parties, as we did not play " oranges and lemons " 
or " blind man's bluff " or indeed any games at all. 
But it was not dull for that reason, as every one 
was so happy. 

After the photo, what do you think ? We all 
went into the church (at the back of the picture) 
and had a little service. You will think that 
strange, I expect, but you must try and under- 
stand, because this service was to thank God for 
making Mr. Lim so happy, and also to pray that 
his parents and sisters and brothers may all have 
new birthdays too, sometime. It is only quite 
lately that Mrs. Lim has come out to church, and 
this is one reason why Mr. Lim had a party. 




1. MR. AND MRS. LIM AND THEIR GUESTS. 

2. MR. AND MRS. YELLOW ON THEIR WEDDING DAY. 
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After the service there was supper. Perhaps 
you will at once think of a long pretty table, with 
sausage rolls and jam tarts and wobbly jellies and 
sweeties and figs all waiting to be put away. But 
Mr. Lim's supper was quite difierent. 

There were six small tables with no cloths on 
them. Some were round and some were square. 
Eight guests sat at one table. At each place were 
laid a pair of chopsticks, a tiny glass, and a Chinese 
soup spoon. After grace, six bowls of steaming 
hot boiled fish were brought in and put into 
the middle of the six tables, and the supper 
began. 

Each course at a Chinese feast is served in like 
manner. We all dig our chopsticks into the central 
bowl, and bring up whatever we can catch straight 
to our mouths — that is, unless we drop it on the 
table, and sometimes we foreigners do this as the 
food is all slippy-sloppy. 

" That makes a mess on the table," you will 
say. Yes, so it does, but that does not matter, and 
the more mess that is made on the table and on the 
floor, the more it is seen afterwards that we liave 
enjoyed the feast. 

There were lots of courses — ^perhaps between 
fifteen and twenty. There were some very queer 
dishes. Would you have liked sharks' fins, or sea- 
slugs, or juicy frogs ? If you would not, you 
would just have thrown the pieces on the floor, 
and one of the hungry doggies which were prowling 
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around under the tables would have gobbled them 
up. 

There is always plenty of gravy or soup, which 
is delicious, and this is what the soup spoons are 
for. You just put your spoon into the big bowl, 
fill it with soup, and drink it. 

All the courses are savoury till the last. You 
always know when the sweet course is coming 
because, just before, a small basin of water is put 
on the table. It is not a finger bowl, but it is for 
dipping your soupy spoon in before using it for the 
last course. 

The tiny glasses are kept continually filled. 
There is a teapotful of sweet milk on each table, and 
every one pours milk from it into every one's else 
glass whenever there is room for even a few drops. 

" Did Mr. Lim get any birthday presents ? " 
some of you will perhaps ask. 

Strange to say, instead of his getting any, he 
said he had a present for each of his friends, but he 
was sorry they were not ready. However, they 
soon came, and now each of us is the possessor of 
one of these nice photographs, which we keep as a 
memento of the day. 

But there were some among the guests who 
were still more fortunate. 

In the middle of the feast, Mr. Lim said he had 
four special presents that he wanted to give. Then 
he went up to Miss Butler and one of the Chinese 
women, and gave them both beautiful little clocks, 
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as it had been they who first asked him to come to 
church. Next he brought out two wrist-watches, 
and took one up to the young preacher, Mr. Yellow, 
who was conducting the service on that first 
morning that he went to church, and the other to 
the minister of the church. 

As soon as the bowls of stewed water-lily seeds, 
which made the last course of the feast, were done, 
the guests all got up from the tables and began to 
take their leave. They thanked Mr. and Mrs. Lim 
for the " delicacies of land and sea " that they had 
partaken of, to which Mr. Lim replied that it had 
been but coarse food and that they were unworthy 
of any thanks. Thus ended a very happy Chinese 
birthday party. 



II 

And now here is more about Mr. Lim himself. 

Mr. Lim's parents are very rich and have many 
sons and daughters. He is the eldest son of the 
house. His father used to give him lots of money, 
and he grew up to be a very fast young man. 

He was married when he was still but a lad, 
and his girl-wife came and lived in the old home 
with him, as is the custom with Chinese. Some- 
times she did not please him, and then he would 
beat her and make nasty bruises on her body. 
He was very extravagant with money, and often 
used to go out for a day's pleasure and spend £.3 
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or £4, bringing home nothing for it. He would 
drink a lot of wine and get very drank, and then 
get into a sedan chair and be carried home. He 
also went to gambling houses and other wicked 
places, and altogether was about as bad a young 
man as could be. 

But the saddest part of his bad life was that he 
hated and despised Christians. Mr. Lim and his 
father owned a sugar mill, and some of their 
workers were Christians. Mr. Lim went to see 
them saying their grace together before they ate 
their rice. The first time he saw this he said : 

" What are you doing ? " 

" Thanking God for our diimer," came the 
reply. 

Mr. Lim was very angry, and said : 

" What ? Your dinner does not come from 
God. It is 1 who give you your dinner, because 
it is I who give you the money to buy it with. If 
you say that, I will take it away, and then we will 
see if your God will carry it back to you." 

One day a Christian woman took Miss Butler to 
visit her next-door neighbours. She had been 
there before and tried to tell the people about 
Jesus, but they would not listen, indeed, were 
angry with her for coming, so she asked Miss Butler 
to go with her. 

" What is their name ? " asked Miss Butler, as 
they walked along the busy street. 

" Their name is Lim and they are very rich," 
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answered the woman. " I have tried to tell old 
Mr. and Mrs, Lim about Jesus lots of times, but 
they get into a temper and use bad words, so that 
it is no use my going any more. Their eldest son 
is a very bad young man, and hates us Christians." 

Now can you guess who these people were that 
Miss Butler went to see ? I think you can. 

When old Mr. Lim heard that Miss Butler had 
come, he kept out of the way, and Mrs. Lim was 
not pleased to see her, as she knew that the Koniu 
must be coming to talk about the God she did not 
want to hear about. But she had to be very polite, 
as this is Chinese custom. 

While one of the slave girls handed round tea. 
Miss Butler sat and talked to quite a number of 
women and girls and little children who belonged 
to the household, and then she gave them the 
wonderful message that she had come purposely 
to tell them of. 

She did not know it, but there was a young man 
hiding behind a door listening. When he heard 
her talking Chinese just as easily and naturally as 
though she were a Chinese lady, he was so curious 
to see her that he came out. Old Mrs. Lim said 
it was her eldest son. He was dressed in beautiful 
silks, and wore a large gold ring, but his face 
was fat and red, and had an ugly expression 
on it. 

Miss Butler asked him if he had ever heard the 
" Jesus doctrine " preached, and when he said 
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" No," she asked him to come to church next 
Sunday and hear about it for himself. 

He said " All right, all right ! " and then went 
away laughing, not meaning in the least to 
come. 

But do you know he did go next Sunday, and 
that was September the twentieth, which he calls 
his first birthday. He went out of curiosity, just 
to see what Christians did at the " worship " he 
had heard about. He did not let his family know 
— ^he dared not— but he slunk in late at the back, 
and sat down. 

What a sight it was for him ! A church full of 
people all sitting listening quietly to one young 
man in a pulpit ! At least these Christians might 
have chosen an older and wiser man, with more 
learning and experience of the world ! 

At first this young man was reading from a 
book he called " the holy classic." Then he shut 
his eyes, and every one did the same, while he 
spoke to a God he could not see. He was not 
afraid of Him, and even called Him " Father " — 
so different from the idols in Mr. Lim's home and 
in the temples that people feared. Mr. Lim sat 
quite still, wondering. 

After that a foreign lady began playing an 
organ and every one got ixp and sang. He had 
never heard either organ or singing before, and 
thought it wonderfully beautiful. 

Then every one sat down and the young man in 
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the pulpit began telling a story of a hard-hearted 
young man who left his old father and went away 
to a far country. It was very interesting, and 
Mr. Lim listened with both ears open. 

How different was all this from what he had 
expected to hear, for he thought that all preaching 
in these " foreign doctrine halls " must be to exhort 
men to give up their evil doings, and if not an 
angry God would. . . . How different was this 
from what he had read in his classics ! How 
different from what he sometimes heard his old 
father or other clever scholars read aloud! Con- 
fucius told people to be good, but any one could do 
that — and now here was this young man talking 
about Someone who would kdp him to be good, 
this Father-God. 

But as Mr. Lim sat there wondering and listening 
to Mr. Yellow's preaching, a strange thing hap- 
pened. Suddenly he sat up with a start and said 
to himself : 

" Why ! that is I ! He is telling the people 
about me, for it is I who am a prodigal and have 
run away from God. It is I lie is talking about ! 
It is I ! " 

After this he scarcely heard anything that 
Mr. Yellow was saying. He felt almost as though 
he had received a blow on his face. It stung with 
guilt and shame, and his heart was thumping 
within him. 

What if all this were true ? Could it be true ? 
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And as he sat there, quite unconscious of the 
churchful of people around him, God whispered to 
his heart, and he knew that it was true. 

What could be done ? Mr. Lim knew that 
there was only one thing before him, for whether 
he gambled, or hated Christians, or used bad words, 
he did everything wholeheartedly. 

After church he went out immediately, having 
made up his mind that he would do as the preacher 
begged — come back from the far country in which 
he was living, and return to his Heavenly Father. 
From that day onwards he led a new life. 

It would take another whole chapter to tell you 
all the stages of the wonderful change in him. 
His face became quite different. It lost the ugly 
redness, and instead of his eyes being blurry and 
hard, they shone with a new and beautiful light. 
For him, old things had passed away, all life had 
become new. 

His parents were furious with him, and his 
father would give him no more money. But he 
never turned back. His evil companions had no 
hold on him, his father's threatenings did not make 
him waver, his mother's bitterness and his brothers' 
mockings only made him grieve for them — he had 
thrown in his lot with the Christians whom, up to 
now, he had despised and hated. 

He lost no time before beginning to try and win 
others. And what a testimony he had to give ! 
The first time was at the weekly church prayer- 
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meeting, quite soon after his " birthday," and from 
that day to this his light has shone brightly. 

Mr. Lim has two nice boys of twelve and ten 
years old. We hope they will grow up to be worthy 
of such a father. 

Most of this story of Mr. Lim took place seven 
years ago. He now works hard in church, where 
he is an elder, and where he sometimes conducts 
the Sunday services when the pastor is away. In 
our hospital he has been imtil lately our " head of 
affairs," saving us constant and endless care and 
worry. From early morning until late in the 
evening he was at it— always happy, always smiling, 
always kind, always doing something for somebody, 
always thinking of and for us missionaries, always 
thanking and praising God for changing his life, 
and always showing his thanks by working for his 
fellow-men, and proclaiming Jesus to others. 

We thank God for giving us such a true colleague 
and friend. 



CHAPTER VI 

TRAVELS BY RICKSHA 

THERE are all sorts of ways of getting 
about in Formosa, comfortable or un- 
comfortable, safe or dangerous, smooth 
or bumpy. 

Now I am going to imagine that some of you 
children in England are coming all the way out 
here to visit us, so that you can try the different 
ways of travelling for yourselves. It wiU be a 
long and interesting journey before you get to 
Formosa. But we must start this chapter after 
that is over, and imagine you are now going to 
arrive in Takow, the port in the south of Formosa. 
Of course, I have come down from Shoka to meeb 
you, and shall know you at once, and you will 
know me, because we are the only foreigners here. 
We are surrounded with Chinese, and there are a 
few Japanese. 

As soon as we get ashore, we find there is a 
train starting for Tainan in half an hour's time, so 
we jump into rickshas and in a few minutes we 
are at the railway station, so quickly that you 
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hardly had time to see what a ricksha was like. 
Never mind ! There will be plenty of other chances. 
At the station we see the train already waiting 
beside the platform, and a jostling crowd of people 
going through the barrier getting their tickets 
clipped, 

A Japanese policeman is watching the long 
queue, to see that all go through to the platform 
in turn. We take up our places at the end of it. 
Do you see that simple Chinese farmer ? He does 
not know the rules very well, and he thinks he 
might get through sooner. So he goes up close to 
the barrier in hopes that he can squeeze through. 
But the policeman sees him and he is taken by the 
shoulders and sent down to the end of the queue 
just behind us. At last all are seated in the train, 
the station-master in his white gloves blows a 
whistle, and ofi we start with a bump ! 

This is a slow train, and it is always full. It is 
cheaper to travel in than the " quick-going " train, 
otherwise the express, which runs almost the length 
of the island once daily and once nightly. 

Now I have taken third-class tickets purposely 
that you may see the Chinese people as they are. 
The carriage is long, and it is furnished with narrow 
wooden seats, and they are all chock-a-block. We 
stop at every station with plenty of jolts and jerks. 
A great many more people get in and some get out, 
but the carriage is getting fuller and fuller, and 
people are standing all along the passage between 
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the seats. They will look very hard at you and 
will say to each other that your skin is very white 
and your nose very pretty. But if your hair is 
curly, they will think it untidy, and if your eyes 
are grey, they wUl call them " muddy." If you 
have brown eyes and brown straight hair, then 
they will tell me that you are " number one pretty." 

But I wonder what you wUl be thinking of 
them. Certainly they will seem very strange to 
you at first, and you may not like them staring so 
hard at you, but I hope you will be able to see the 
simple kindliness of many of their faces. 

You will notice that they are mostly dressed in 
the same kind of clothes, made of a rough cotton 
material of a pleasant blue shade. Most of them 
are men, but there are a few women, and they all 
have little children with them — quaint little black- 
eyed mites, some bright and clean, and some rather 
dirty and unattractive. 

Suddenly your eyes light on a man far down 
the carriage, with a strange-looking thing under 
his arm. 

" Is it a doll or an ornament ? " you ask. 

It is neither. It is an idol. There is some one 
very ill in his house — perhaps it is his little boy — 
and he has been to some famous temple, and asked 
the priest to lend him one of the idols. He has 
his own idols, of course, but they have not made 
his boy better. So here is the man in the train, 
hugging the precious idol. When he gets home, 
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he must burn incense before it to please it, he 
must burn gold money, and he must pray to it to 
make his little boy well. 

Poor, unhappy man ! 

All this time, the carriage is a buzz of talking, 
and you will think Chinese very queer-sounding 
stufE as it rises and falls with its funny " tones." 

But here is another bump, and this time it is 
Tainan. On the platform, I see a number of our 
missionaries waiting to welcome you, as we always 
do special visitors from England. There are far 
too many for you to talk to just now, but you 
know most of their names already, and will soon 
be good friends with each one. 

We all get into rickshas, and go tearing along 
the road, one behind the other, towards the mission 
compound, which is what we call the large bamboo- 
surrounded ground where the missionaries' houses 
are built. 

This time you will be able to look more at your 
rickshas. You will see that they are beautifully 
made little vehicles, something like grown-up mail 
carts, and, with good springs and pneumatic tyres, 
riding is very pleasant. The ricksha coolies are 
all dressed in clean white uniform, and they wear 
white shady hats. They run lightly along — some 
have sandalled feet, and some are barefooted. 
There is no sound but for our chattering and the 
ringing of the ricksha bells to clear the road. 

Is not ricksha a funny word ? Perhaps I should 
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write " jinricksha," as that is the whole word. 
You will like to know, perhaps, that it is made up 
of three Chinese characters, jin-lek-chhia, which 
means man-strength-carriage. 

At the compound gate we get out, pay the 
coolies twenty sen each, and enter the compound. 

Now I cannot wait to tell you a great deal about 
all the nice things you will do in Tainan, or the 
happy times you will have with the missionaries. 
They wUl take you into the city, and you will 
see the fine broad roads and the pretty shops. 
They will take you to the park and to the museum, 
and you will be sure to get a trolley-ride to Anping, 
the sea port, three miles away, with perhaps a 
sea bathe. And for a very special treat for them- 
selves, even more than for you who are so used to 
it in England, they will perhaps take you for a 
motor ride round the city. 

You wUl stay on Sunday, and see the two big 
churches full of people, and the Sunday schools 
with their three hundred children hard at work 
over the lesson for the day. You will see the busy 
hospital full of poor, sick people. You will be taken 
over the college, where you will see the young men 
who are being trained as preachers ; and Miss 
Bamett will show you her little Women's school, 
where you will see some young women and some 
old, working away at their lessons like little children, 
because they love Jesus and want to be able to 
read about Him for themselves. Some of them 
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also hope to become more fitted to tell others about 
Him, and will go out afterwards to other places to 
work as Biblewomen. 

Then you must visit the bookroom just inside 
the compound gate. It is a tiny building, but 
there is none more important. You will hear the 
busy click-clack of the printing machine, and you 
shall see the church magazine when it is done — 
fifteen hundred copies for the month. You will 
see all sorts and sizes of Chinese books temptingly 
displayed, and if you need pencils or stamps or 
writing blocks, they will be served you by smiKng 
Chinese friends who have been behind the little 
counter for many years. 

But perhaps nicest of all for you will be the 
visits to the Girls' and to the Boys' schools, where 
I think there will be flags and arches and volleys 
of crackers to welcome you. 

After a few days, we will take the express train 
up to Shoka, eighty-seven miles away. This time 
we will travel more comfortably, and I will take 
second-class tickets. At 10 a.m. we enter the long 
carriage, which looks very clean and cool with its 
two hoUand-covered cushioned seats facing each 
other, running the whole length of the carriage. 

At the sound of the whistle, the train glides off 
so smoothly that at first you do not know you are 
moving. Our fellow-travellers are mostly Japanese 
gentlemen, some of them with wives and little 
children. You will be attracted by the children, 
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especially, perhaps, by the little girls who look like 
butterflies in their brightly flowered kimonos, and 
a bow of brilliant ribbon on their dark hair. There 
are also a few well-to-do Chinese ladies and gentle- 
men in the carriage. 

Presently we get hungry, so we go along to the 
dining-car and get some lunch. We are attended 
to by a polite little Japanese waiter in spotless 
white coat, who imderstands our English if we ask 
for fish or beef cutlet. There is no pudding, so we 
ask for buttered toast, and then we have fruit — 
beautiful fresh pineapple or juicy oranges, loose- 
skinned, with bright glossy leaves on the stalks. 

The express gives us no jolts and jerks, and 
only stops twice before we get to Shoka at 1.10 p.m. 
Here there will certainly be a big number of people 
waiting to receive you, but as the missionaries of 
Shoka are only six, most of the welcomers are 
Chinese Christians. After returning their greet- 
ings — and by this time you will know how to say 
" Pengar " to them, which means " Peace " — we 
and our Koniu get into rickshas and go running 
through the pretty streets of the town. 

And now, here is the compound entrance — such 
a small place compared to that of Tainan — and 
there are the two children members of the mission, 
David and Jean, waving flags to welcome you. 
We shall all lead you triumphantly into our house, 
where you are to have a nice long stay after your 
journey halfway round the world. 
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But there are two trips on which we want to 
take you, and we must begin one of them soon, as 
we are having such beautiful autumn weather. 
So for a few days, while Dr. Landsborough and I 
go quietly on with our work, you shall rest and 
play in the compound, and then we will start on 
our travels. 



E 



CHAPTER VII 

TRAVELS BY TROLLEY 

YESTERDAY, when you were out scooting 
on the hard tennis court with David, and 
trying his roller-skates, I was busy packing 
a large food basket which we are to take with us 
on our first trip. 

" Where are we going 1 " you will ask. 

We have planned to take you away to Lake 
Candidius, which is one of the most beautiful spots 
in Formosa, and from there to Polisia, where there 
is a large church of Pepawhoans. You will re- 
member that they are civilised savages. 

We start by a main line train and go as far as 
a place called " Twenty-eight Waters." Then we 
get into a very fuimy little trolley-train for another 
hour. It has a noisy little engine which pufEs hard 
all the time, and swamps us in nasty black smoke. 
The bumps and shakings she gives us, too ! You 
had better not put your head out of the windows, 
as she has a way of pulling up suddenly, as if she 
were trying to stop — maybe there is a water 
buffalo strolling across the line a few yards in front 
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of her — and your poor head would get a nasty- 
knock on the side. 

But now, with some final pufl&ngs and snortings, 
and some extra bumps and thumps, the funny 
little train comes to a stop, jerking some of us ofi 
our seats almost on to the floor. 

From here, we have a new way of travelling — ■ 
I think the one you will like best of all. Trolleys ! 

When you first see them, you will think they 
are like little turned-upside-down tables, put on 
to four little wheels. The legs are used both for 
the passengers to hold on to, and for the coolie to 
push with. The trolley runs along on narrow rails 
about two feet apart. Each trolley holds four of 
us. If we have no luggage, we sit on wee stools 
or low bamboo forms. But we have luggage — 
bedding and food and clothes and other things — 
so we divide it among the trolleys, sit ourselves on 
the top of it, and off we start ! 

There is one coolie to each trolley, and you will 
admire his fine strong brown legs, and the nimble 
way in which he runs. He takes hold of one of 
the corner poles, and runs along behind the trolley, 
pushing hard. When we are going at a good rate, 
he jumps on too. 

Our way to-day is rather a dangerous one as 
the country is hilly, the rail a single track, and the 
brakes are poor. When we come to a nice long, 
gentle slope with no comer at the bottom, you will 
think it is like tobogganing, only all our trolleys 
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will be sliding along together toucliing each 
other. 

But what is that at the bottom of the lull in 
the distance ? It is another trolley coming up 
the hill, the coolie pushing hard at his heavy load, 
puffing away, and trickling from head to foot with 
perspiration. Lucidly for us, it is the rule of the 
road that one trolley, meeting two or more, has to 
get ofi the rails for the others to pass. So the 
unfortunate coolie below, seeing our trolleys come 
tearing down the hill, has to ask his passengers to 
get off, dump his luggage on to the ground, heave 
his trolley off the rails, and we go sailing merrily by. 

There are lots of comers in the hilly road. 
When we come near one, our coolies blow shrill 
whistles, so that if there is another troUey coming 
towards us round the corner, it can whistle too, 
and all trolleys slow up. 

Here is a corner coming now ! Oh, it is a sharp 
one, and rather dangerous ! We shout to our 
coolies to be careful, and put the brakes on. They 
also whistle, but as there is no answering squeal the 
trolleys go swinging round the corner. All but the 
last trolley, on which we will imagine are three of 
you children and Dr. Landsborough. Alack and 
alas ! the coolie has not put on the brake sufficiently, 
and before you know it the trolley has hopped 
from the lines as it tried to turn the corner, taken 
a header over the narrow bridge it was crossing, 
and there are you and the luggage and the coolie 
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and tlie trolley diving straight into the rushing 
stream below ! 

Now where are you ? I hope not wishing you 
had never come to Formosa. But do you know 
you could not have fallen into a better place. 
For when you have had time to know where you 
are and what has happened, you will find beneath 
you soft, friendly sand, and the water only about 
up to your shoulders. So although you have got 
a big bump, you are not hurt, and you are able to 
laugh as though you have dived into a swimming 
bath. 

But what of the luggage ? The trolleys in 
front have of course stopped, and as we watched 
your acrobatic performance, we saw the large 
bundle of bedding go sailing jauntUy down the 
stream, and the food basket, which was luckily too 
heavy to float, sitting topsy-turvy in the river, 
with the water gaily gurgling over it, as much as 
to say : " Don't you find me nice and cool ? " As 
for the trolley, it has sunk deep into the sand, and 
it takes three of the coolies to get it up again, while 
the rest run oE to chase the bundle of bedding 
which has been stopped in its little frolic by a rock 
in the river. 

It does not take you long to scramble out of the 
water, and then we all assemble to think what to 
do next. We decide that as we are getting near 
the place where we are going to stay for the night, 
we will hurry there as quickly as possible. 
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It is nice warm weather, and the sun is shining 
brightly, so that your clothes are dry before an 
hour has passed. By then we have arrived at a 
pretty little place surrounded by mountains. It 
is called Chip-chip, a Chinese name that you can 
easUy remember and which you can pronounce. 
We stop at the Japanese inn, where we are going 
to pass the night. 

Now I must pause and take a long breath so 
that I can tell you about a Japanese hotel. 

We all go in, and immediately three or four 
Japanese girl waitresses come running forward, get 
on their knees, and bow till their foreheads nearly 
touch the ground. Then we take off our shoes, 
step up on the raised floor above, put on slippers 
which they give us, and one of the waitresses leads 
the way along narrow passages with bright polished 
slippery floors. Presently she stops and slides open 
a bit of the wall, which is made of white paper, 
and there is a nice little room all ready for us. 
Next to it, with paper sliding walls between, are 
other little rooms, as many as we need for our 
accommodation. 

You will wonder where the furniture is, for all 
you wQl see in each room is a nice, soft-looking, 
shiny matted floor, with some flat square cushions 
spread on it. But I know what you are thinking, 
so I tell you in English, which the waitress does 
not understand, that you see all the furniture. 

After leaving our slippers in the passage, we 
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go into the rooms and each one sits down on a 
cushion. The right way to do this is to kneel 
down, and then fold your feet flat back, as a duck 
does in swimming, until you sit on your heels. 

Away runs the little waitress and soon returns 
with tea. This is served on a pretty lacquer tray, 
and there are daiuty chiaa cups with no handles. 
As we pick them up, we burn our fingers, as the tea 
is just infused. You will not like the tea — ^it is 
pale green and a little bitter, and we drink it 
without sugar or milk. 

But you wUl be getting hungry, and although 
you did not know it, Dr. Landsborough ordered 
Japanese supper as we came into the hotel. I see 
some of your eyes getting drowsy, so I clap my 
hands slowly and loudly. There is a quick reply 
of " Hi " and the waitress comes pit-pattering along 
the passage again. 

"Dozo Ban-no-shokuji," Dr. Landsborough 
says, which means " Please, supper," and away she 
trots again. Soon there are returning steps, this 
time of several waitresses. 

No ! It is not a doll's tea party we are going 
to have, but the daintiest of Japanese meals. 
There is a little square four-legged tray put before 
each of us ; some are red, some black and others 
are green. On each tray are several little plates 
and saucers— all different sizes and colours and 
shapes — each with food on them. There is also 
a little empty china bowl, and, perhaps most 
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important of all is a pair of chopsticks on each 
tray. Last of all our waitress brings in a little white, 
brass-bound wooden tub, piled full of steaming hot 
rice, and a flat wooden spoon, like a small ping- 
pong bat, to scoop it out with. She kneels on the 
floor beside us, because she is going to fill our chiua 
bowls with rice. She is ready now, and holds out 
a wee round tray to Dr. Landsborough on which 
he should put his bowl for her to fill. But he tells 
her we are going to say grace first. After we have 
done this, she holds out her little tray again with 
a low bow. But Dr. Landsborough tells her that 
in our country men are served last, and so you, in 
turn, all put your bowls on the tray and they are 
filled with hot rice. 

Now all are ready, and we each pick up our 
chopsticks in one hand, and our bowls of rice in 
the other. We take a mouthful of rice and then a 
bit of whatever we like to choose from the little 
dishes on our trays. How hungry we are, and how 
nice is the supper ! And you are using your chop- 
sticks quite cleverly, too, for the first time ! 

I see you are enjoying it all, for you keep on 
choosing dainty little pieces from the wee dishes 
before you. Here are some beans cooked both with 
salt and sugar. Here are some little pieces of cold 
chicken, also a little sweet. Here are two dishes 
you will not like — on one is some cold pickled 
turnip called "-dailcon," and on the other are some 
thin slices of fresh raw fish, which the Japanese 
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think a delicacy. Here, on this little square plate, 
is something very nice — an omelette, light and 
pufEy, and on this last is perhaps what you will 
like best — a piece of fried fish, just as crisp and 
brown as if it had come straight from your kitchen 
at home. As we each finish our bowls of rice, the 
little tray is held out to us agaia, and we all have a 
second bowl. Some of us even go on to a third, 
for we have had a long trolley ride in the fresh air. 

At last all our bowls are laid down on our little 
trays, and the waitress, with more smiles and bows, 
takes them away. Now I see how tired and sleepy 
you are, so we must all go to bed. But not before 
we have sung an evening hymn together, and 
thanked God for His care of us during the day, 
and especially for His protection in that accident. 

It is too late for baths to-night — and some of 
you have had them already ! — so again I clap my 
hands, and ask for our beds. Can you guess where 
they are to be ? Yes, on the floor ! We each have 
a thick padded quilt to lie on, spread with a sheet. 
There is another sheet, and a thumer quilt to cover 
us, and a funny little hard piUow stufied with chafi 
for each bed. Last of all, the waitress hangs up 
a large green net from the four corners of the room, 
and these keep the mosquitoes from tormentiag 
us while we sleep. 

After you are all in dreamland, Dr. Lands- 
borough and I go to see to our luggage. How 
fortunate that we did not need that bedding 
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bundle to-night, nor the food basket ! The little 
waitresses come around as we unpack, and we give 
them the quilts and blankets to dry before morning 
if they can. But alas for the food ! There is 
bread and cake, there are tarts and scones, and all 
are sodden wet. It is sad, but we just try and 
think how the piggies and chickens at the back of 
the inn will enjoy them, and after giving them to 
the waitresses to be taken away, we, too, are soon 
in the land of dreams. 



CHAPTER VIII 

TRAVELS BY SEDAN CHAIR 

IT seems to you more like eight minutes 
than eight hours when we awaken you 
next morning. We are sorry to disturb 
your dreams, but we must hurry as there is a 
long journey to go before midday. When we 
are dressed, the little waitresses come and take 
down the mosquito nets, roll up our bedding, 
and put it away, quickly sweep our shining matted 
floors with soft grass brooms, spread the flat 
cushions, and our rooms are ready for break- 
fast. 

Now I had planned an English breakfast, 
but the trolley coolie who made us take that 
jump into the river, seemed to have planned 
otherwise. However, we enjoy our eggs and 
rice, and I have plenty of tinned milk for us all 
to drink. 

When we are " eaten full," as we say in Chinese, 
we go back along the slippery passages, put on 
our shoes, and with much smiling and many 
bows, we leave the pretty little hotel. 

75 
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Now let me introduce you to sedan chairs ! 
You will see by the picture what they are Uke, 
and I think you will quite enjoy riding in them. 
The long bamboo poles give a nice swinging 
movement, and if some of you were wakened 
too early you can have another little nap, for 
you will be lulled ofE to sleep as if you were a 
baby. 

Not for long, however, for after an hour or 
two, you will again be awakened by being jogged 
down on the ground, and you will open your 
eyes to see your two carriers wiping their bare, 
dripping backs with small towels they wear woimd 
round their waists. 

We all get out, and as we look around us, 
we see we are at the foot of a steep, high hill. 
This has to be climbed, and we have to get over 
it on our own legs, as it is far too steep for us 
to be carried over. So we start our climb, the 
coolies following with the empty chairs. It is 
hard work, and the sun is shining fiercely, so 
that before long our faces are as red as the Lombey 
lobsters. We rest every little while, and after 
puffing upwards for about an hour, we get to 
the top. 

We are very thirsty, and great is our delight 
when we find a little fruit stall by the wayside. 
We sit down and eat big chunks of juicy pine- 
apple and huge half-moon slices of red water- 
melon with black pips. 
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Then we get into our chairs again, the coolies 
hoist them up on their shoulders, and walk off 
at a brisk pace. By midday we arrive at Lake 
Candidius, and the chairmen jerk us down at 
the foot of the hill where the hotel is built. 

This is a beautiful little hotel, for Candidius 
is noted for its scenery and has many visitors. 
The lake is about four miles long and one mile 
across. There are two little villages on its shores — 
one is Chinese, the other savage. The savages 
of this district have long given in to Japanese 
rule, and are quite friendly. 

As we arrive at the hotel entrance, we are 
given the usual polite welcome, and before long 
we are busy attending to the contents of our 
little lacquer trays. We especially enjoy the 
crisp fried fish, fresh from the lake. 

Then all are eager to go out for a row, and 
you are delighted when you find we are going 
in real savage boats. They are called " dug- 
outs," and this is how they are made. One long 
thick tree- trunk makes two boats. It is sawn 
down the centre of the whole length, and the 
inside wood of each long half is scooped out, 
all but at the two ends. When the two hollow 
tree-trunks are put into the water, behold two 
savage boats ! 

At the edge of the lake beside the Chinese 
village, we see several of these dug-outs floating 
idly in the water. A kindly Chinaman standing 
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near says that if we would like to go in them, 
he will come with us. We say we shall be very 
grateful. 

We do not take long to jump in, we are so 
eager ! Each boat holds about six of us. Our 
Chinese friend shows us how to manage the paddles, 
and we have good fun learning to use them. 
We spend a happy hour or two on the blue lake, 
paddling backwards and forwards, here and there 
just as we will. We love the mountains all around 
us, and wish we could have a long stay here. 

" What fishing we could have here, too ! " 
some one says. 

But perhaps the special interest for you will 
be the visit to the little village at the far end 
of the lake. As we paddle to the shore beside 
the village, the chief comes down to welcome 
us. He does this with almost a kingly air, as 
he knows we have come in friendly interest. 
He has received other foreign visitors before. 

He takes us to his house. It is larger and 
cleaner than the slate hut you read of in an earlier 
chapter. Being built at the foot of the mountains, 
it is made of grass which is cooler than stone 
or slate. Inside the hut the grass walls are as 
black as soot. There is no window or chimney, 
so the open fire where they cook their food provides 
the smoke which blackens the walls. 

The chief smiles kindly at you children, and 
knowing you would like some little gift to take 
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home to England, lie gives you the pipe which 
is slung round his neck, some strings of bright 
coloured beads, a bit of striped cloth, and a little 
basket, all made by his household. Our Chinese 
friend can speak the savage language, and he 
thanks the chief for us with words, and you 
thank him with your smiles, as we leave his 
home. 

We wander through the little village, and 
the people greet us kindly, but " red-haired 
foreigners " have visited them before, so they 
do not come round us. We walk a little into 
the woods behind the village enjoying the cool 
shadiness. Walking towards us a little away 
we see two savages. They come from a village 
further in among the mountains, and they have 
never seen such strange-looking people as our- 
selves before. They are frightened and hide 
behind the trees so that they may be safe while 
we pass. But our Chinese friend calls out that 
we will not harm them, and asks them to come 
and greet us. 

Can you picture them as they come up to us — 
the man with a kindly expression on his face, 
and the boy still not quite sure of us? See 
the gun, and the bow and arrows, and the 
knives at their sides ! They have been hunting, 
and perhaps left their spoil in the woods while 
they came to visit their friends on the shores 
of the lake. 
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But now it is dusk and we must return to 
tlie hotel. We get in the dug-outs again. The 
lake is as clear as glass, and as we paddle back 
to the opposite shore we watch most exquisite 
reflections from the western simset — opal and 
ruby and amber — while the mountains around 
change from blue to purple, and purple to rose 
as the sun sinks behind them. 

When we get back to the hotel, we suggest 
a bath before supper. You wonder why so early, 
so I will tell you. 

In a small hotel, there is only one bath, and 
every one uses it every evening. The bath is 
a large, high, oval-shaped tub. A little bit 
of the end is partitioned off, and inside this 
is a wee stove in which is put glowing red char- 
coal. It is heated in the late afternoon, and 
the charcoal keeps the water hot until every one 
has used it. The servants of the hotel are the 
last to go in. 

The bath is usually ready by about five o'clock, 
so if we wanted it first, we should have come 
back earlier from our row on the lake. How- 
ever, by now it is barely six o'clock, so we are 
still in good time. The hotel has only two or 
three other guests just now (for Candidius is 
a summer resort) so the water will be quite fresh. 
Had the hotel been full, and we had waited till 
we went to bed, the water would be — well, not 
quite so nice ! 
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Dr. Landsborough goes along to the bath- 
room to see if it is occupied. This is quite easy 
because the sliding door has several panels of 
clear glass. This is to see if any one else is there, 
without troubling to slide back the door to look 
in. He comes back to say it is free, so you can 
all go in turn to have a Japanese bath. Before 
you go, I must tell you to do your washing out- 
side the bath, with the help of a basin of water 
and soap, placed ready for you. There is also 
a tiny clean towel for each of us, about a foot 
long. 

So we all have the bath in turn. It is full 
to the top, and the water is so hot that we have 
to get in inch by inch. When you children are 
standing inside, the water is up to your shoulders. 

In another hour's time, we are sitting over 
our supper, all agreeing that the bath has been 
very refreshing, but feeling as though we have 
been boiled as well as the fish we are eating. 
We are very sleepy and so soon settle down imder 
our quilts and mosquito nets, and have a long, 
peaceful night's sleep. 

Next morning we get into our sedan chairs 
again. The lake is so beautiful that we feel 
quite unwilling to leave it, and we watch it until 
a turn in the road shuts it from our view. 

We have only a couple of hours' chair ride 
before we come to the trolley line again. To- 
day we pass through scenery of magnificent 

V 
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beauty. We see deep, rocky gorges, and a rush- 
ing river and green-wooded mountains, and our 
trolleys thread their way in and out and up and 
down. Now we are dashing down a long slope 
and crossing the river on a rocky bridge at the 
foot of a gorge, and now we are toiling up the 
hill on the other side. At such times, we get 
off our trolleys and walk up, at which the coolies 
are well pleased. 

At the top we get on, and the same thing 
happens again and again, our hearts in our mouths 
as we go swayiag over the shaky bridges, or 
as we swing down a hUl which has a corner at 
the bottom. But our coolies to-day are more 
careful and use their brakes frequently, so that 
we have no mishaps. 

The last few miles of our troUey jom-ney 
are especially delightful. The road has few turns 
and though it looks almost as if it were level, 
we soon find that it has a gentle downward slope. 
Thus it is that we go sliding along at a thrilling 
pace, our trolleys all touching each other, our- 
selves and our coolies perfectly happy. When 
the road is clear for a good long way before us, 
the coolies let go the brakes, and then it is that 
it seems like tobogganing, only it is nicer, because 
real toboggan rides are short, and this one lasts, 
on and ofi, for an hour or more. 

Now little houses begin to appear, and we 
tell you we are going to enter the district of Polisia, 
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where we are to spend Sunday. The trolleys 
are slowing down, and in another few minutes 
come to a stop outside the chapel. The preacher 
and his wife come out to welcome us, and we enter 
their home. 



CHAPTER IX 

SINGING AND DOCTORING 

OUR hosts, Mr. and Mrs. Plum, are delighted 
• to see us, and we sit and talk awhile over 
little cups of tea infused from parched 
potato shreds. They urge us to stay over Sunday 
and help them with the services and Sunday 
school, but we say we are going on to the next 
church, which is at a place three miles away, called 
Orgular. They are very much disappointed, so we 
tell them that we will hope to stay next time. By 
now it is nearly four o'clock, and as we have to 
walk the rest of the way, we must not delay longer. 
It is a town of some importance. There are 
wide streets which are lit with electric light at 
night, and there are good shops where all sorts of 
things can be bought — even electric torches, 
thermos flasks, and Crosse and Blackwell's tinned 
foods. As we walk along the street a postman in 
his holland uniform, leather bag slung on his 
shoulder, comes up to us with a beaming face. He 
greets us with " Peng-ar," and we, of course, reply 
to it. But he sees we do not know him, so he says — 

84 
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" Do you remember me ? I was at your 
hospital with a bad leg in the third month four 
years ago, and while there I heard of Jesus for the 
first time. When I came home I went to church 
every Sunday, and now I have given up my idols 
and serve the true God. My people still scofE at 
me, and will not listen to the doctrine, but I hope 
to be able to show a good example, so that they 
will soon come to know Jesus too." 

A little crowd of people gathers round as the 
postman stops and talks to us. 

" How does that man know those strange- 
looking foreigners ? And where do they come 
from 1 " they ask. 

And then they hear him say : " Lan-I-seng," 
and they know they are looking at the far-away 
Shoka doctor of whom they have heard so often, 
when this and that one comes back among them 
healed. They listen while the postman tells his 
story, and then he turns to the people and urges 
them to come to church to hear about the one and 
true God for themselves. 

There is music in our hearts as we go on our way. 

* * * 46- * 

We leave the little town, and then follow a path 
across a grassy plain. All around us are beautiful 
mountains, and the sun is already setting. The 
air is warm and still. 

But what is that sound which comes stealing 
to our ears from the distance ? 
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Yes, it is singing — at first, faint, but it gets 
gradually louder, and we see a little band of people 
in the path far ahead of us. It is a party of women 
coming to meet us, and they are singing as they 
come. 

Hark ! That tune sounds familiar, and yet 
does it not seem a little strange ? 

Yes, it is different from what you are accustomed 
to in England. Shall I write it for you as you hear 
it now ? The words they sing are Chinese, but I 
will put it in English for you. 

It sounds very beautiful in the still evening air. 
Very slowly they sing, and they are walkiag slowly, 
too, so that they have finished two verses before 
they reach us. 

" But we always thought the Chinese could not 
sing well," some of you say. 

That is quite right. Nor can they, but these 
women are not Chinese. We have left Chitiese for 
a day or two, and are already among the Pepa- 
whoans. You will notice the difference in their 
faces and figures. They are a little darker in com- 
plexion, and they have better features than the 
Chinese. They hold themselves well, and their 
bodies are more lithe and graceful than those of 
the Chinese women. The smiles on their faces as 
they welcome us are quite beautiful. 

They turn with us and we walk on to Orgular, 
where the pastor, his wife and family are on the 
lookout for us. There are other Christians waiting 
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to welcome us too, but by now it is almost dark, 
and we must not delay, talking, to-night. So after 
a few miautes, Mr. Chan, the pastor, asks them to 
go, and then he tells us that our supper is waiting. 

We say that we have our own food at hand, but 
they insist on iuviting us, and we soon sit down 
in their diniag-room, and enjoy a delicious supper, 
half-Chinese, half-English. This Mr. Chan, about 
thirty years ago, used to live with Dr. and Mrs. 
Campbell in Tainan, and work for them, so he 
knows how to serve English food. 

After supper we go to our rooms. In every 
church or chapel there are one or two little rooms 
built extra, next to the pastor's or preacher's, for 
visiting missionaries to stay in. The church at 
Orgular is a large one, and well-built, and the 
missionaries' rooms here are bigger and more com- 
fortable than those at Halfway-to-Heaven House. 
However, we cannot all get into them, so Mr. Chan 
has found kind hospitality in Christians' houses 
close by, but we shall still have our meals together. 

We are soon busy unpacking our beddiag, which 
seems to be none the worse for its ducking. We 
spread our quUts, blankets, and sheets, arrange our 
pillows, and hang up our mosquito nets, each in 
our own rooms. We no sooner get into our beds 
than it seems they are turned into trolleys, and 
we go swiftly and silently sliding down a never- 
ending toboggan track until we know no more. 

The next day is Saturday, and the doctor, at 
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least, is to have a busy morning. Very soon after 
breakfast the people begin to come. He receives 
them in the open yard in front of our rooms, so 
you will be able to watch. How they flock around 
him ! See their smiling, eager faces ! You will 
know that they are Christians. 

It is mostly women that have come at this early 
hour, and there are many little children with them. 
They come whether they want medicines for them- 
selves, whether they want it for their families, or 
whether they need no medicines. For the friend 
whom they have known for over twenty years and 
who can so seldom visit them has come back, and 
they are all eager to speak to him. He writes out 
many prescriptions, and the medicines can be got 
from one of his old assistants who is in practice 
in the little town where we were yesterday 
afternoon. 

While the women and doctor are thus happy 
together, you and I will go for a little walk aroimd. 
You will see that Orgular is a large, spreading 
village, and the nicely swept open yards and the 
tidy, clean homes will strike you in comparison 
with the dirtiness and untidiness of most of the 
Chinese houses. We visit some of the homes where 
several old school-girls have an especial welcome 
for one who used to be Koniu in Tainan. 

You will be charmed with their bright open 
faces, and the pretty little black-eyed babies that 
some of them have ; you will want to hold these 
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little ones in your arms, and play games with the 
older children who are running about. We go 
right round the village, and we see few, if any, 
idols, for the families of Orgular are nearly all 
Christians, Before we get back to the church we 
have drunk many little cups of tea. 

We find a good few men patients around the 
doctor, but before midday the last of them is away 
and we can have our dinner quietly. 

We have to live in picnic fashion for these two 
days. While on country visits we usually take a 
boy to cook our food, but it was hardly worth while 
for this short week-end, and we knew Mrs. Chan's 
kind heart. She boils rice for us, and although we 
have our own tinned foods ready, she also insists 
on cooking chickens that the doctor has had given 
him. Mr. Chan himself, too, will have a share, 
so he captures a gift of eggs and makes us delicious 
custards with sweetened condensed nulk that can 
be bought everywhere in Formosa. So although 
we have no bread or scones or cakes, we still do 
very well, though when it comes to breakfast and 
tea times, we wish the trolley had not capsized. 

In the afternoon. Dr. Landsborough and I leave 
you to amuse yourselves and go out to another 
little chapel thrp^ miles away to visit the people. 
This district of Polisia has five churches and chapels, 
and Dr. Landsborough and I must visit them all. 
We are only sorry that we could give but that short 
half- hour to the first chapel — ^the one where Mr. and 
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Mrs. Plum live — while the last one is to get even a 
shorter visit still. This afternoon there are many 
more patients, and you are waiting for supper when 
we get back. 

Sunday is a day you will not forget. At nine 
o'clock there is Sunday school, and you shall look 
in with me to see it. How bright the little ones 
look in their pretty cotton clothes ! The girls are 
dressed in little coats and trousers of blue or pink 
or heliotrope, and the boys wear greys or blues or 
black and white. We go round the classes, and 
here and there I ask the children questions. Some 
of them answer well, but some are shy, as they but 
seldom have a foreign visitor. 

" Big worship " is at ten o'clock, and, of course, 
Lan-I-seng (which means Landsborough Doctor) 
must conduct it. Although Orgular is only a 
village, the large church is full of these attractive 
Pepawhoans, and it is a sight that gladdens the 
heart. There is no heathen procession, with its 
clanging and drumming, going down the street 
outside. You will not see people working all 
around as we go to church ; our hearts will not be 
saddened by seeing little unkempt children in the 
streets outside, using bad words and quarrelling 
together. No, all the village is out to church, and 
Simday is kept here perhaps more wholly than it 
is anywhere in Formosa. 

How the singing of the service will attract you ! 
You will wish that there were no sermon and that 
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you could listen to these people's voices and their 
strange tunes all the morning. 

" Whatever tunes are they ? " you will aak 
afterwards. 

They are old song tunes that their ancestors, 
while still savage, used to sing among the mountains. 
They have been remembered through the genera- 
tions, and when Christianity came, they were 
adapted for the use of hymns. 

Shall I write you one of them ? They sing it 
to a Chinese translation, but so that you may be 
able to try it yourselves at your piano or organ I 
will put our English hymn to it. 
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There it is ! They sing very, very slowly, and 
there are long silences at the end of each line. 
The tunes are not harmonised— how could they 
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be ? There is no need of any organ as the people 
sing in perfect unison. The men sing an octave 
lower than the women, which sounds very well. 
Their voices are all true and melodious, though 
very strange, and the whole effect is one which 
stirs the depths of one's heart. Those missionaries 
in Formosa who knew something of the old Gaelic 
dirges of the Highlands, say they are reminded of 
them by these hill tunes of the Pepawhoans. 

They use some of our h5rmn tunes too, but their 
own have so many little turns and twists that they 
gradually add little grace notes to our tunes, I 
think without knowing it. You will see what I 
mean if you look again at " There is a happy land " 
which I have written for you. 

In the afternoon. Dr. Landsborough and I must 
go out to yet another chapel at a village called 
" Sleeping-cow-hill." It has no preacher, but it 
belongs to Mr. Chan's care. If any of you wish, 
you may come. The doctor takes the service, and 
afterwards, while patients gather round him, the 
women and I have a little prayer-meeting together. 
Any of you remaining in Orgular will have heard 
more of those weird mountain tunes, but if I asked 
you when we returned to sing one of them, or even 
one line of a tune, I am sure you could not do it. 

On Monday morning we are up betimes and 
packing our bedding. We have a long sedan-chair 
ride before us, and the carriers always want to 
start early. The kind people of Orgular come 
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together outside the church, where we sing a parting 
hymn, and then Mr. Chan leads in prayer. After 
our final good-byes, we get into our chairs, the 
coolies hoist them on to their shoulders, and we go 
swinging out of the village. There are tears in the 
people's eyes as we leave, and you may, perhaps, 
suddenly find that there are some in your eyes too. 

To-day we follow a path which is halfway 
up the side of a mountain, and there is a river 
below us. The path winds here and there as the 
river turns this way and that. It is a beauti- 
ful scene. The path is very narrow and often 
sloping and uneven, so that we are afraid the 
chairmen may lose their foothold, and we go 
rolling down the mountain. But we need not 
fear, for the men are all well used to it, and are 
sure of their feet. 

At midday we stop for lunch at the fifth 
of the chapels. It is at a village called " White- 
mountain Stream," and it, also, belongs to Pastor 
Chan. He comes himself once a month to con- 
duct Sunday services, and sends his elders for 
the other Sundays. Lunch and patients finished 
with, we go on our way. 

As we travel this afternoon, we notice 
the mountains changing into hills, and before 
long we see the plains before us. We are going 
straight for home now. By five o'clock we arrive 
at a place called " Turtle-head," and here we 
pass the night at a pretty little Japanese inn. 
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It has flowering shrubs all round it, and just 
below its garden is the rushing stream we have 
been foUowiug most of the day. We are in good 
time, so ask for first innings at the bath, and 
very refreshing we find it aftfer travelling all 
day. 

Our rooms overlook the stream and beyond 
it is a wooded hUl, whose trees are already showing 
that autumn has come. Our paper walls on 
that side are pushed far back, and there is 
only a narrow verandah between us and the 
garden. The stream makes a pleasant cool sound 
and the peaceful evening light on the whole scene 
is very beautiful. 

We awake next morning to remember that 
to-day we are to reach Shoka. After an hour's 
chair ride, we join a trolley line, and this is going 
to take us to Taichu, a city eleven miles north 
of Shoka on the main line. We have left the 
Mils entirely now, and we find the plain hot and 
imiuterestiug after all the wonderful beauty we 
have been living in. 

We have not been on the trolleys more than 
a couple of hours before we are stopped by a 
man at the roadside who has a little baby in 
his arms. He had somehow heard that the doctor 
was to pass this way, and he had been waiting 
here since the morning. He shows his little 
one to Dr. Landsborough, saying it is blind, 
and asking that if he brought it to the Shoka 
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hospital, could the doctor make it see. The 
poor little eyea are examined, but Dr. Lands- 
borough has sadly to shake his head, and say 
it would be of no use to bring it for it will never 
be able to see. And then there is given that 
simple message for which missionaries have come 
to Formosa, and our trolleys go on again. 

Soon we see the city of Taichu before us. 
The road by now is very hot and there is a thick 
fine powdery dust, for at this season of the year 
rain seldom falls. The light is very glaring, 
and we are grateful for umbrellas to shade our 
eyes, and to protect us from the heat. We are 
glad to get iuside the cool shade of Taichu station, 
where we have an hour to wait for the train to 
Shoka. We bathe our faces and arms at the water 
basius on the station, and we buy juicy fruit, 
pumeloes and persimmons, which are very refreshitig. 
A half-hour's train ride and we arrive at 
Shoka. David knows of our coming and has 
asked to be taken to meet us in the hospital ricksha. 
How pleased he is to get us back ! Had he been 
a little older, he should have gone with us, but 
he has been quite happy with his little sister 
and her amah, and he has seen his Koniu " Aunties " 
every day. 

This is the end of our first trip, and I know 
we need not ask if you have enjoyed it. Perhaps 
you will already be planning a Japanese supper- 
party for Christmas in England, and you may 
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even be thinking of turning all the furniture 
out of youx bedrooms and sleeping on the floor. 
It is a good plan, especially for your little brothers 
and sisters, so you tell me, for then they cannot 
fall out of bed. 

But presently, when you get into real beds 
again, you will find them so nice and soft that 
perhaps, after all, you will think. . . . 

In a few minutes I look into your rooms to 
say good night, but I get no answer as you are 
already in Slumberland. 



G 



H 



CHAPTER X 

WEEK.DAYS IN SHOKA 

AVE you had enough travels, or would 
you like one more trip 1 

" If you do not give us any more 
somersaults," I hear you say, " we would like 
another outing." 

Very well, we will promise you a safe journey, 
but we will stay in Shoka first awhile, that you 
may see more of it and get to know a little of 
our missionary life. 

Shoka is a large town of 18,000 inhabitants. 
Round about it are a great many villages. The 
people are almost entirely Chinese — perhaps there 
are only 200 Japanese in Shoka. The town 
is a very pretty one. It has wide streets with 
bushy green trees growing at either side. The 
market place is a busy sight, and in the morning, 
when all the fresh fruit and vegetables are brought 
in from the country, it is a pleasant and cool 
place. 

But by far the busiest building of the whole 

town is the mission hospital, where many thousands 

98 
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of people yearly go for treatment. In the same 
street, a little further along, is the church. It 
is a large building, and was put up in 1906 
with the help of Mr. Campbell Moody, and 
Dr. Landsborough, the pioneer missionaries of 
Shoka. 

Outside the town to the east, there is a beauti- 
ful little park, with a tiny " zoo " at one comer. 
The mission compoimd is not far from here. 
In the compound are three houses. In one, the 
ladies of the Women's Missionary Association 
live, another is empty, and the third is where 
you are staying. Mr. Moody lives in a tiny house 
in the town. 

While staying with us, you will see Miss Butler 
very busy every day, visiting and teaching the 
women around, both in the town and the villages. 
Sometimes she will be away in the country, as 
this is the cool season. 

One morning we wUl go quietly into Miss 
Arthur's room and see her with her Chinese teacher 
hard at work. She has to learn a lot more Chinese 
yet before she can take on full work in the 
hospital. 

On Tuesday afternoon you must come to 
our women's meeting and see the forty. or fifty 
gathered together for prayer and spiritual refresh- 
ment. 

One day we will follow Mr. Moody when he 
goes out into the streets or market place or villages 
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with his bugle. " Toot — ^tootle — ^toot — ^toot — toot ! 
Come and hear the Jesus doctrine," he calls out. 
And the people flock round him, a whole lot of 
little boys and girls squeezing through the crowd 
till they get quite in front, where they can see 
the strange looking " England-man " and listen 
to the wonderful things he says. 

We must also take you to the hospital which 
is our own very special work. There you will 
see a hundred sick folk lying on beds that are 
intended to hold only eighty. There are some 
patients on the floors too, and tens and tens 
more outside the hospital who want to come 
in, but cannot, for lack of room. 

You shall peep into the waiting-room of the 
women out-patients, and see, perhaps, eighty 
or a himdred women sitting quietly listening 
to what the pastor's wife or another Christian 
woman or one of us missionaries is telling 
them. 

You shall see the Biblewoman teaching in 
the women's wards, and you shall greet the Evange- 
list. What a gentle face he has ! What a really 
beautiful smile ! If you ask him how he first 
heard the Gospel, he will tell you that many 
years ago he listened to Mr. Moody preaching 
in his village. Mr. Moody went back to Shoka 
in the evening, but there was left one little sentence 
ringing on and on in that man's heart. " Heaven 
is my home ! Heaven is my home ! Heaven 
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is my home ! " That was how he first heard, 
and now he is here giving his life in telling the 
sick or dying around him that Heaven is their 
home if they will only accept Christ as their 
Saviour. 

You will see the assistants in their long white 
coats, and the little smiling nurses, all going 
busily about their work. You will see the young 
wash-woman at her tub, and I shall stop her 
to introduce you, as she is a special friend. She 
will not say much, but will look up shyly at you 
and smile her welcome. She had a sad life till 
she came to the hospital to be healed of her trouble. 
Had she lived in Lombey, she would no doubt 
have been thrown into the baby-girls' hole, 
but instead she was put down at the side of the 
road, and then picked up by a woman who had 
only boys, and needed a girl who would grow 
up and work in the house. Her name is Moon 
and she has learnt to love Jesus as her own Friend 
and Saviour. 

You will see patients following the doctor 
around wherever he goes, and when he stops 
to speak to some one it is difficult to get outside 
the circle again. 

We walk home through the busy streets, 
and there passes us a heathen funeral, with the 
priests and the drum-beating and the hopeless 
wailing of those who are without God and hope 
in the world. I glance round at you and see 
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your faces sad and thoughtful. Are you wonder- 
ing why there are not more missionaries ? 

One day David will take you to Taichu. Here 
there is a lovely park, with a specially attractive 
comer containing a large monkey cage. We 
take nuts and bananas to give the monkeys, 
and we laugh at their funny antics. There are 
swings too, and a pretty winding pond with 
bridges across where people can fish. And there 
is a little stall where we can buy biscuits and 
cool drinks and piled-up bowls of shaved ice 
with red syrup poured over. There are beauti- 
ful flowering shrubs, and bright flowers that 
the Japanese love, and there is a little Shinto 
temple. 

Taichu has a large Japanese population, but 
there are also some thousands of Chinese. We 
must visit the Chinese church where Mr. and 
Mrs. Ko will be delighted to see you. We shall 
pass the Roman Catholic church too, and perhaps 
meet the bearded Spanish priests in their black 
robes. We see everywhere broad streets and 
tempting shops, and you will come home in the 
evening laden with little parcels but with empty 
purses. 

You must get to know some of David's Chinese 
friends in Shoka. They come over, some of 
the Sunday-school boys, nearly every after- 
noon when school is done. One day you shall 
ask them to Chinese supper on the verandah 
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as David likes to do. You will like it better 
than Japanese food, and our cook makes simpler 
dishes than those at a Chinese feast. When 
you have finished, I shall find nothing left in 
the bowls. 

Lots of other Chinese friends you will see 
too, for rarely a day passes but we have some 
visitors. You will think some of them charm- 
ing, and will politely help David, I am sure, to 
hand round tea and biscuits. They often bring 
David and Jean presents, and I should not be 
surprised if you get some as well. The doctor 
has presents too, but his are from men and women 
who are healed in the hospital, and who want 
to thank him for making them well. The presents 
are mostly things to eat, eggs or fish or live chickens, 
or fruit or biscuits or sweeties. Once the doctor 
had a little mountain deer brought, and yet 
another time a monkey. Sometimes, too, he 
gets a present of a fine white panama hat, or 
a basket, or a nice cool mat to sleep on in the 
summer. Often, too, what we like very much, 
we get a present of money for the hospital, whUe, 
best of all, sometimes a patient brings us an 
idol. He has learnt to love Jesus whUe staying 
in the hospital, and now does not need his idol 
any more. We go to bed very happy on such 
a night. 

One day, just at dusk, we are sitting down 
to our evening meal, when a strange thing happens. 
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Suddenly the house begins to creak and shake, 
the floor wobbles under our feet, the pictures 
knock up and down on the walls, and the bolts 
of the doors rattle noisily. 

" An earthquake ! " cries David, who is well 
used to them, and he is up and out of the open 
doors, into the verandah and on to the garden 
path like an arrow. We all dash after him, and 
stand to wait till it is over. The ground is rocking 
under us, and we see the house swaying to and 
fro, until we wonder whether it will not fall down. 
Then the heaving gradually gets less, the ground 
straightens itself, and the earthquake is over. 
We go back to the dining-room and, thanking 
God for our safety, sit down at the table ; but 
we feel quite dizzy. Our knees are trembling 
and our hearts are thumping. The pictures still 
swing on the walls and we feel as though we were 
having a ride on a merry-go-round. 

There ! now you have been in a real earth- 
quake ! You might also have had a tjrphoon — 
one summer evening — ^but luckily it is too late 
in the year. 

One afternoon I will take you out to a little 
village about an hour's walk away. It is called 
*' Cowshed Village." A young woman, whose 
name is Mrs. Spin, is walking out to meet us, 
as she asked me to come. We do not go very 
far before we see her. What a beaming, wel- 
coming smile she gives us ! You will see at 
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once that she lovea Jesus, but I am sorry to 
tell you that she is the only Christian in her 
village. 

As we get near the village, she suddenly stops 
at a quiet little turn of the path. 

" Wait a minute," she says, " this is the place 
where I always stop and pray for my relatives 
and neighbours." 

So we stand still whUe she prays aloud in 
simple words that God will help me to speak 
to the people, so that they may understand and 
wish to worship God. 

Then we enter the village. It is surrounded 
by tall bamboos as you already know. They 
give shade in the summer, and shelter from the 
winter's north-east wind. The cottages are built 
of sun-dried mud bricks and are thatched with 
straw. Mrs. Spin takes us to her own house 
where her mother-in-law is looking out for 
us. Her husband is out in the rice fields, her 
one little child playing in front of the cottage. 
The mother-in-law comes once in a while to 
church, but still clings to her idols. She hands 
us round little cups of tea. No matter what 
time of the day one enters a Chinese house, " tea " 
is at once served. It is very often just warm 
water, or perhaps tea which has been standing 
in the tea-pot for two or three days. 

This afternoon the kind old lady wants to 
give me more than tea. She puts a bowl into 
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my hands containing half-a-dozen shelled hard- 
boiled eggs. You will notice they are smaller 
than English eggs. I take one and eat it — ^it 
would be very rude not to. She urges me to 
try another, but I say I think one is enough- 
But she presses me to take one more and I do 
as she wishes. Then I put the bowl down on 
a form beside me. But she picks it up again 
and urges me to go on eating. I say that I have 
really " eaten full," and then before I know what 
is happening the kind old dame has picked up 
another egg and has pushed it whole into my 
mouth. What with the egg in my mouth, and 
you laughing, I feel like choking, but I take 
it out, and as there is nothing else to be done, 
I manage slowly to make it go down where 
the old lady intended it should. Then she is 
satisfied. 

Meanwhile, Mrs. Spin has been round to her 
neighbours and asked them to come and hear 
what Mrs. Doctor has got to teach them. So 
they come along, bringing little forms with them. 
We are outside the cottage in an open yard, and 
there are pigs and chickens grunting and chirping 
everywhere. The women put down their little 
forms all round us. We talk a little first, and 
they are especially interested in you and think 
you all very pretty. 

After a few minutes I ask for qmet. 

" Yes, please sit quite still and listen very 
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carefully to Mrs. Doctor as she is going to tell 
us about the true God," says Mrs. Spin. 

I read a hymn first, very slowly, explaining 
it as I go along : 

" God made heaven and earth " 

it begins, and the last lines are : 

"Let us all with true hearts 
Thank Him and praise Him." 

I sing it, and Mrs. Spin joins in, in a funny 
little squeaky voice. When it is finished, the 
women says that it is " very good hear." 

Then I say I am going to pray. Before I 
begin I tell them that our God is a spirit, and 
that although we cannot see Him as they can 
their idols. He is with us and is going to listen 
to what we have to say. 

After a very simple prayer I bring out a picture. 
Sometimes we take one, sometimes another. To- 
day I have brought two scrolls we use most of 
all — Chinese drawings of the Prodigal Son. I 
do not get through the story without interrup- 
tions. 

" Do you have buffaloes in your country ? " 
asks one. 

" When your children are naughty, do you 
smack them ? " asks another. 

I answer, and then go on with my teaching 
for a few minutes. 
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"The doctor ia very kind," a third breaks 
in. 

"Yes, but God is even kinder," says Mrs. 
Spin. 

I add that that is quite true, and then finish 
by saying how He longs for us to leave the far- 
away country and go back to Him. 

They all agree that it is a good story, and 
that the jneaning is very true. I ask them very 
earnestly to come to church with Mrs. Spin next 
Sunday, and then, after another little prayer, 
and perhaps a hymn, we come away. 

They follow us to the gap in the bamboos, 
and ask us to come back another day to teach 
them more. Mrs. Spin walks a little way with 
us, and then with her face beaming, says good- 
bye, and goes back to cook the evening rice, 
her heart full of happiness. 

On Saturday afternoon, David will want his 
usual weekly treat. This is a picnic on the hills. 
They are quite near, and we have a happy time 
over our tea, with games afterwards. It is a 
beautiful afternoon and we can see the outlines 
of the high mountains on the far horizon. 

We walk back at dusk watching a gorgeous 
sun sinking behind the bamboos. In our ears 
are the buzzing of mosquitoes, the croaking of 
frogs, the chirping of crickets, and the humming 
of a million other insects. Bats are flying all 
around, and an owl is already hooting among 
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the bamboos at tbe side of our house. We are 
soon inside of the wire-netted doors, shielded 
from the dangerous bites of mosquitoes. 

After supper we will go up on to the roof 
for a little. The moon is shining brilliantly, 
and the whitewashed roof gleams almost like 
snow. We are nearly as tall as the bamboos. 
We stroll round for a few times, enjoying the 
coolness and quiet until, from the town, there 
comes the sound of the banging of drums, the 
clashing of cymbals and the shrill squeals of 
horns. It is from the heathen worship in a temple. 
We look across at the empty mission house, and 
wonder why it is still empty. 

Another turn or two and we go in. It is 
Saturday evening and we must go to bed early. 



CHAPTER XI 

A SUNDAY IN SHOKA 

SUNDAY is a busy day, and you shall 
come with, me right through it. We 
are away by half-past eight, as mormng 
Sunday school begins at nine. Before Sunday 
school, I must write up on the blackboard a hynan 
tune that I am going to teach. The beU is rung 
at nine and the boys and girls come trooping 
into a little hall beside the church. The boys 
sit on one side, and the girls on the other. Most 
of the teachers are present too, but as they are 
all hospital workers, there may be two or three 
who cannot get here quite by nine o'clock. 

We open with a hymn and prayer, and then 
I quickly call the roll. There are 110 names, 
and perhaps about 65 will be present. 

Then comes the Bible picture for the day. 
We have a little system of our own in Shoka, 
that we use the picture every Simday morning 
of last Simday afternoon's lesson. I ask one 
of the teachers to come forward, and he or she 
goes over again the lesson they learnt last Sunday 

no 
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afternoon. The children have not seen the picture 
before, and they love answering questions about 
it. Indeed the lesson is so well remembered, 
and so many hands are put up when a question 
is asked, that it would almost seem as though 
revision were not needed. Yet for the little 
ones, and for those who are not so bright and 
clever, or regular as others, it is a very good plan, 
and it helps to link on to the lesson they are going to 
have in the afternoon. 

For the remaining twenty or twenty-five 
minutes we sing. We go over the hymns we are 
to have at " big worship " presently, as the Sunday 
school is the choir of the church. And then, 
for a few minutes, I begin teaching some new 
tune. We use tonic-sol-fa, and the boys and 
girls are wonderfully quick at picking it up. They 
love this short singing lesson, as they have no 
other chance of learning to sing new tunes. In 
this way, too, we can have a new hymn in church 
sometimes for the men and women to learn. 
The Formosa hymn book is but a small one, and 
yet the tunes given are not quite all known yet, 
except in Tainan where they are taught in the 
Boys' and Girls' schools. 

But now there is the five-minutes-before 
church beU, and so we dismiss the school and 
all go into church. We enter at the top door 
on the women's side, and see a goodly number 
of " brothers and sisters " already waiting for 
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the service, the brothers on one side, the sisters 
on the other. It is a large church, and you will 
notice that there is a gallery on three sides, but 
this is not used for Sunday services. 

We go down the passage beside the women, 
and greet them quietly as our custom is, but I fear 
you will think it aU rather noisy, and certaialy 
very strange. The Sunday-school scholars have 
also come into the church. The boys sit in the 
front forms on the men's side and the girls like- 
wise on the women's. Their teachers sit each 
with their own pupils. Our Koniu are also welcom- 
ing the women, and while we are still among 
them, the pastor has mounted the pulpit, and 
has rirng the bell for silence. Miss Arthur takes 
you imder her care, I slip to my place at the organ 
beneath the pulpit, facing the people, and the 
first hjnnn is given out. 

What will you think of the singing ? I fear 
you will not like it, and you will wish you were 
back in Polisia, but I hope you will not find it 
too trying as it is the best we can do. The boys 
and girls look at me as they know I am relying 
on their help, and together we lead the singing. 
The brothers and sisters are apt to be a word 
or two behind us although they do not know 
it. Perhaps the chief fault in the singing is that 
every one, including the organist, shouts from 
the beginning to the end of the hymn. The 
women's voices are terribly squeaky and screechy, 
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but fortunately they are not heard very distinctly 
because of the " joyful noise " around. 

We are fortunate in having the best organ in 
Formosa. It is a large beautifully-toned American 
organ, and belonged many years ago to a much- 
loved missionary, whose lot it was to live but 
a short time in Formosa — ^Mrs. Campbell Moody. 
It remains in beautiful memory of her, and some- 
times as one listens to the untuneful singing 
accompanying her organ, one likes to think of 
the harps of sweetest music and the palms of 
victory that are hers in the Heavenly Home. 

Now, after prayer, the sermon is beginning. 
Mr. San is our pastor. He is a young man, earnest, 
able, and attractive, with a real Shepherd-love 
for his people. He has prepared a good sermon, 
and the people are listening attentively. They 
are nearly all Christians or new hearers at morning 
service. 

When the sermon is over, Mr. Lim comes 
up to the top of the church and mounts the pulpit. 
You will perhaps guess he has some notices to 
give out. 

The first one is that a certain young man of 
the church. Brother Tough Goat, and a certain 
young woman, Sister Eunning Water, are being 
betrothed. If any one knows any reason why 
this is not a suitable match, it should be told 
Mr. San at once, because this is the third and 
last time that the betrothal is being announced. 

H 
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The next notice is, that as Tuesday is the 
first of the month, the women's afternoon prayer 
meeting is the special evangelistic meeting, and 
so win all Christian women try and bring one 
or more of their heathen sisters with them ? 

The remaining notice is one of exhortation 
and comfort. Cholera is still very bad is Shoka, 
and there are many deaths daily, says Mr. Lim, 
so that we must be even yet more careful. Our 
food must be specially well cooked and must 
be eaten while very hot. We must certainly 
never give our children pennies with which they 
can go out and buy biscuits, and whatever we 
do we must be careful of flies. If we see a fly 
lighting on our food, we must not eat it till it 
has been cooked again. And have we aU fly- 
papers ? If not, we must be sure to buy some 
at once. They are very cheap, only two sen 
each. If we take all these precautions, and 
pray constantly, trusting in God, He will take 
care of us and protect us from cholera. 

Then Mr. Lim, with a little bow, leaves the 
pulpit and goes back to his seat, and prayer 
and praise end the service, soon after eleven 
o'clock. 

Now I must introduce you to Mr. and Mrs. 
San, and I am sure that Mr. Lim, our hospital 
assistants and other friends, will want to greet 
you too. 

After this, we go home, and so do most of 
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the congregation, but there are a good many 
who stay. 

Many of the Christians come from villages 
around Shoka. They start from their homes 
as soon as they can get their breakfast over and 
their children ready. No one stays at home 
in a Christian family. The babies are usually 
carried, tied on to their mothers' or sisters' 
backs, and sometimes, if the way is long and 
little children of two and three cannot walk so 
far, a kind father will bring them to church as 
you see in the picture. 

It is these country Christians who do not 
go home for their dinners. If they did they 
could not get back for the afternoon service. 
So each family brings a share of rice and meat 
and vegetables, and after morning service is 
over, there is a grand old cooking. In a little 
kitchen adjoining Mrs. San's, there are two or 
three enormous cooking pans, and everything 
is put in and boiled, until a delicious mushy stew 
is ready. And so at midday, fathers, mothers, 
boys and girls sit round in little groups in the 
chapel yard, and eat bowl after bowl of this tempt- 
ing dinner. Even the babies on their mothers' 
backs get their share, for the mothers poke little 
bits in their chopsticks over their shoulders be- 
hind, and little open sparrow-like mouths catch 
them. 

We must not delay over our dinner, because at 
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one o'clock we must start back again. We arrive 
to find a good many people already in the church, 
and boys and girls playing around outside. The 
bell is rung loudly, and more men and women, 
as well as the boys and girls, come into the church. 

At 1.30, the head hospital assistant, another 
Mr. Lim, who has been with Dr. Landsborough 
twelve years, opens the school. We sing a hymn, 
and then he leads in prayer. After the " Amen," 
there is a great scattering. The women and 
children all go away to their classes, the men 
remain in the church. You shall come round 
with me and superintend the boys' and girls' 
classes. 

There are fifteen of them just now. We 
go up to the gallery of the church and there find 
the first seven boys' classes. You cannot under- 
stand what the teachers are saying, but I will 
tell you. The lesson of the day is the building 
of Solomon's temple. 

We go below and find in two other small rooms 
the last two of the boys' classes. David is in 
one of them. His teacher is a great friend of 
his. His name is " Happy Swallow," and David 
knows him well, as he used to live with us and 
cook our food. He is now a young dispenser 
in the hospital. You will recognise all the Sunday- 
school teachers, as you saw them in their white 
clothes busy working in the hospital. There 
are 130 scholars on the roll. 
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The first three of the girls' classes are in the 
little hall where we had morning Sunday school. 
Miss Arthur's Chinese teacher, herself a nurse 
in the hospital, and two more of the nurses, are 
teachers here. The other three girls' classes are 
held in Mr. and Mrs. San's own rooms. 

Each class has the same lesson, and we all 
have it well fixed in our minds, for the teachers 
and I met on Friday evening to study it together. 
We have a splendid little book of notes, carefully 
prepared by Mrs. Ferguson of Tainan. 

The lesson having been taught to each class, 
there is stUl a little time left. Will you think 
it strange that the lower classes of the boys and 
girls are taught to read on Sundays ? The older 
children can already read, through having learned 
while in the lower classes. It is the " romanised " 
Chinese that is taught — that is, Chinese words 
written in our own letters, instead of the difficult 
characters that can only be mastered by the 
cleverest, and this after long years of study. 
Romanised is taught because it is the only way 
by which the people as a whole can ever learn 
to read their Bibles. So as we go round among the 
little ones we hear them repeating the alphabet : 



b 


g 


k 


m 


P 


t 


oh 


h 


kh 


n 


ph 


th 


chh 


i 


1 


^g 


s 


ts 



The vowels come at the end. Some of the 
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children are spelling out little words, some are 
reading an easy book of questions and answers 
about the "doctrine," and some are reading 
hymns. 

Perhaps you will wonder why this reading 
is not taught in day schools. I am sorry to 
say we have no mission schools in Shoka. The 
children all go to the government schools, where 
the chief subject is Japanese, and where the 
name of Jesus is never heard. The only religious 
teaching they get is on Sundays. 

You will think the classes are all too large — 
some have as many as fifteen pupils in them 
— ^but we have no more teachers. Tainan is 
fortunate in having the Boys' and Girls' schools, 
whose senior scholars are trained to teach in the 
Sunday schools, where there are twenty or thirty 
classes. 

Meanwhile the men are also studying the 
same Bible lesson. We look into the church 
again, and see them busy at it. A young deacon, 
also a hospital assistant, is leading to-day, but 
many others take part, and we see them discussing 
it together as they go along. 

What of the women ? In one room we find 
a quiet Bible class of earnest Christians, with 
Miss Butler giving her lesson. And if we go 
along to Mrs. San's kitchen and a little extra 
bedroom she has, we find two more lots of women, 
all learning to read. There are old dames peering 
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through their spectacles at alphabet sheets, singing 
out in a loud voice : 



a 


a 


aih 


am 


an 


ang 


au 


ah 


ai 


ai 


ap 


at 


ak 


auh 



and there are younger women with their open 
hymn books repeating in sing-song style ; 

"Tte name of Jesus enters my ears 
Like the sound of sweet music." 

Perhaps you will want to laugh at the farmyard 
sort of noise it all makes, but you will see that 
they do not think it a laughing matter, for they 
are all as hard at work as can be, and do not 
even pause to look up as we stand watching them 
from the doorway. I think, perhaps, Mrs. San 
and our hospital Biblewoman with their classes 
have the busiest hour of all the Sunday-school 
teachers. 

Now it is twenty minutes past two, and I 
ring the bell. In another five minutes the classes 
all pour into the church where there is already 
a large waiting congregation. When all are settled 
there will perhaps be three hundred or three 
hundred and fifty people. 

One of the Sunday-school teachers mounts 
the pulpit to open the service. After hyam 
and prayer, he asks first the boys, then the girls, 
then the men, and lastly the women, to repeat 
in turn the golden text for the day. Each section 
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sings it out slowly and loudly, and after it is 
repeated four times we shall not easily forget it. 

The teacher leaves the pulpit, and Mr. Moody 
takes his place. There are always a great many 
heathen people on Sunday afternoon, so Mr. 
Moody is going to preach especially to them. 
The service is not so quiet as that of the morning, 
and there are perhaps many interruptions during 
the sermon. 

A little sleeping child in a father's arms wakes 
up and cries loudly. The father gets up and 
takes it yelling across the church to its mother. 

A dog strolls in and settles down for a nap in 
the sunlight at the foot of the pulpit. Another 
dog happens to come in too. The two do not 
make friends and a fight follows. A brother 
comes running forward and sends them out of 
the church. 

A small sturdy school-boy starts nodding his 
head. His teacher, eyes fixed on Mr. Moody, 
does not notice his little pupil. The wee boy 
nods more and more, and finally nods himself 
off the form on to the floor, bumping his head 
on the form in front of him as he falls. His teacher 
picks him up and his cries stop. 

A postman comes in at the back end of the 
church, and before any one has decided to stop 
him he strides up in his sandalled feet, gives 
a letter to Mr. Moody in the pulpit, and strides 
silently out. 
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A hasty messenger from the hospital comes 
running up the aisle, and the doctor goes quickly 
and quietly out. 

A proud hen and her brood walk in at one 
of the top doors. Mrs. San gets up to shoo them 
out, but one baby chicken is shooed to the side, 
and gets mixed up with the Sunday-school girls' 
feet, chirping pitifully to its mother for help. 
AVhen it has found her, Mr. Moody can go on 
with his preaching. 

A heathen woman calls out in a loud voice 
to her next-door neighbour that it is high time 
she went back to cook rice. Her Christian friend 
tries to persuade her in an excited whisper that 
the doctrine is nearly finished, but it seems no 
use because the woman walks out, Miss Butler 
hushing her as she passes down the church. 

An earnest, but unwise. Christian father, sitting 
among the brothers sees his little son in front 
of the church whispering to the boy next him. 
He leaves his seat, comes quietly up the church, 
reaches out his arm along behind the seat where 
his son is sitting, gives the small boy's ear a tweak 
and returns quietly to his own seat. 

Now, do not imagine that all these things 
are happening during this one sermon ! Certainly 
these and many other strange interruptions often 
do take place, but usually not more than two 
or three at one service. The people are so used 
to them that it really makes little difference. 
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You will notice that most of them listen earnestly 
to what Mr. Moody says, but you will not know, 
unless we tell you, that Mr. Moody understands 
the hearts of the heathen in a wonderful way 
and preaches in perfect Chinese exactly what 
the people need and can take hold of. 

The singing is not so good this afternoon, 
because there is such a large churchful. The 
people are two or three notes behind the organ 
and Sunday school. Mr. Moody beats time with 
his hymn book, or whacks his fan on the desk 
in front, singing vigorously himself meanwhile, 
and this brings every one together again. 

Presently a heathen woman, in great wonder- 
ment, leaves her place and comes up to the organ 
to see where the sound comes from. She stands 
watching my hands and feet until the hospital 
Biblewoman comes up, gently takes her by the 
shoulders and leads her back to her seat. 

By four o'clock the service is over and the 
people are flocking out. Coimtry fathers and 
mothers hunt round collecting their children and 
away they start back to their different villages. 
The townspeople linger awhile in friendly chatting. 
Mr. and Mrs. San, the elders and deacons and 
missionaries, stand here and there greeting this 
and that little group of people, especially inviting 
new hearers to come back again and asking 
where their homes are that they may visit them. 
Then all go home ; the day's services are over 
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except for the evening prayer-meeting in the 
hospital. 

We return to the compound feeling quite 
ready for tea and a rest. Later on in the evening 
we will sing some English hymns together. We 
cannot sing for long as our voices are hoarse, 
but our thoughts fly away back to our own 
loved churches in the homeland, and perhaps 
we go to bed a little homesick though still happy. 

And thus ends your Sunday in Shoka. 



CHAPTER XII 

TO THE MOUNTAINS 

BY now, you will be asking about that 
other trip, so after Dr. Landsborough 
and I have arranged things in the hospital 
for our leaving, we are quite ready. 

This time we will take you in among the high 
mountains of Formosa and will stay for a few 
days in the village up at Mount Arizan. 

We start by express train down to Kagi, 
a large city halfway between Tainan and Shoka. 
From Kagi we go by a funny little pufier that 
takes us about eight miles west towards the 
mountains. 

Here we have to change to a large sort of 
trolley-train that is going to take us up, up, up, 
until we get seven thousand two hundred feet 
above the sea. It is a cog railway as the way 
is very steep in some places. The little trains 
are used mostly to carry down timber from the 
forests of Arizan, but they take people too, when 
there are any who want to go. 

But alas ! when we inquire about it, we find 
124 
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that it is not running. The summer's typhoons 
have washed away some of the bridges, and there 
are other damages too. We hoped the repairs 
would have been complete by now. 

Never mind ! it will give you the chance to 
try even one more way of travelling in Formosa. 

There are no trolleys, of course ; sedan chairs 
are too heavy and cumbersome to be carried 
in steep places, but there is still another way 
left — ^mountain chairs ! 

I think you will like this way of travelling 
very much. It is nicer than being in a sedan 
chair because you can see all around you, and 
enjoy the mountain scenery through which we 
are going to pass. But we shall not need one 
each, because the air is going to become so fresh 
and crisp as we get higher and higher, that we 
shall be stronger for walking. So we order three 
or four of them and they are soon ready for us. 
You will think they look queer when you first 
see them, and will perhaps wonder whether they 
will bear your weight, but they are strong really, 
and delightful to ride in. We shall take turns 
in sitting in them. 

As well as our chair-carriers, we need a burden 
bearer. This time we have no bedding, but 
we have a food basket and another package of 
clothing and other things. If you could under- 
stand Chinese, you would hear Dr. Landsborough 
telling one of the coolies to go and buy candles 
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and prepare torches. What can they be for ? 
When all is ready some of you get into the 
mountain chairs, the coolie shoulders his burden, 
and oS we start ! 

We are at the foot of low hills and the scene 
before us is very fine as we turn our steps towards 
the high mountains, wondering what is going 
on among them. We cross a wide river-bed first, 
and then begin to climb. It is very hot, but 
we do not mind as we know it will be cooler soon. 

We do not follow the line for the first stage 
of our walking. The railway zig-zags around, 
here and there, but we can take a short cut. How 
steep it is, as we toil up stone steps in the 
mountain side unt suddenly we come upon the 
railway, with a marvellous mountain landscape 
before us ! 

For the rest of the way now we follow the 
railway track, except where the bridges are broken. 
Here we have to scramble down the steep banlcs 
and up again on the other side. Most of the 
bridges are intact, however, but perhaps you 
will be a little afraid when you see them at first. 
They have no sides, there is only one plank laid 
between the rails on which to walk, and there 
are deep ravines beneath. Still, if we walk very 
carefully, and keep our eyes on the plank of wood, 
remembering that God's angels are guarding us, 
we shall get over them all safely. 

But what is it that we see as our eyes follow 
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the rails in the distance ? A tiny black hole 
in the mountain side. Can you guess what it 
is ? Yes ! It is none other than a tunnel. 

" What fun ! " you will think, and when you 
hear that we have to go through about fifty of 
them, you will be quite excited. Some are very 
short, almost like long bridges, some are a little 
longer, a good many longer still, while one tunnel 
is a whole mile in length. 

Here we are at the mouth of the tunnel, and 
the chairmen put their little burdens down, as we 
know you would rather walk through. 

Now you will see what the candles and torches 
are for. The coolies light them all and give 
each of us a candle wrapped round with a bit 
of paper. The flaring torches they carry them- 
selves. When we get inside, it is damp and cold, 
and our voices sound loud and queer. Presently 
there comes a gust of wind. Puff ! Out go all 
our candles, while the hot tallow runs down on 
our hands. We light up again and on we go. 
Our laughing sounds so funny as it goes echoing 
along the tunnel. When we come out into the 
sunlight again it seems so bright that we can 
hardly keep our eyes open. 

Soon we come to another tunnel, and another 
and another, and so it is all the time till we get 
to the place where we are going to pass the night. 
By now we are about four thousand feet high, 
and the air is cool and sharp, and as soon as we 
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stop walking and get inside the tiny Japanese 
hotel, we are glad to get out our warmer clothes 
and put them on. We quite fill the small inn, 
for the place is out of the way and few travellers 
pass. 

Although it is but five o'clock in the afternoon, 
we are as hungry as hunters, as we have only 
had sandwiches and fruit by the way. So we 
order supper as soon as we are all sitting round 
on our little cushions, pushing in with our chop- 
sticks large quantities of rice and omelette, and 
other Japanese dainties such as you are already 
used to. 

Then, while our quilts are being spread, we 
go outside and watch the golden sunset and the 
high mountains, rose and purple and blue in the 
growing dusk. We sing an evening hymn together 
just where we are, and in no time we are all snug 
under our quilts, with only our noses peeping out 
above them. Perhaps you will dream that you 
are tucked up in your beds at home, and that 
you have been a long railway journey where 
every one in the train had to carry a lighted 
candle. 

You are still in dreamland when we wake 
you next morning, and you rub your eyes and 
wonder where you are for a moment. Then 
you all jump up and hurry and scurry, and soon 
we are all munching away at crisp toast, feeling 
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very glad that the bread did not fall to the 
share of the ducks and chickens as it did at 
Chip-chip. 

At seven o'clock, we are all ready for the 
day's journey and start ofE, feeling almost as 
though we could walk fifty miles, so keen and 
crisp the air, so bright and glorious the morning. 
The mountain chairs are hardly needed at all, 
but they shall come with us in case any of you 
should tire as the day wears on. I wish we could 
get a snapshot of one of you in a chair, but imagina- 
tion will not photograph, so you are looking 
at a picture that Dr. Landsborough took when 
we did this trip some years ago. On that occasion 
a Chinese friend, our head hospital assistant, 
came with us. You see him beside the chair. 

" Here comes another tunnel ! " one of you 
exclaims. Yes, and the chairmen tell us that 
this is the mile-long one, and we all look forward 
to the adventure. We stop, as usual, at the mouth 
of the tunnel to light up. There is another bit 
of preparation this time. We tell you all to 
take off your shoes and stockings. Of course 
you ask why, and we reply that there is water 
in the tunnel, water which rushed in during the 
typhoon, and which has not yet drained away. 
Then we hand each of you a pair of Japanese 
footwear we bought ready in Kagi — a funny 
kind of cloth glove for the feet called " tabi." 
There is one compartment for the big toe, and 

I 
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the other toes have a room all together. They 
are quite comfortable, though you will think 
they look very queer. 

Torches and candles and feet ready, we start 
through the long tunnel. Sure enough there 
is water — at first very little, but as we go further 
and further, it gets deeper until we are paddling 
nearly up to our knees. The water is very cold, 
and we begin to wish we were out in the sunlight 
again. Ahead of us we see a tiny circle of light 
which we know is the end of the tunnel, and it 
is fun watching it growing bigger and bigger. 
But it is rather difficult walking as we cannot 
see the sleepers (that is, the planks between the 
rails), and we are apt to stumble. We have 
to watch our heads, too, or we will get nasty 
knocks. Every now and then the burden-bearer, 
walking in front with a torch, calls out in a loud 
voice " Stoop " and we all have to duck our heads 
or we will get hard bumps from some beams 
right across the tvmnels where repairs are not 
yet complete. 

But at last we come to the end, and it seems 
such a long time we have been in darkness that 
when we come out into the sunlight again, we 
feel like saying good morning to each other. 

We sit down by the side of the railroad, take 
ofi our wet tabis, dry our feet, and put on shoes 
and stockings, laughing at each other's muddy 
clothes which have been splashed as we paddled 
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tlirough the water. We eat lunch and then start 
ofE again along the railway. 

More tunnels, more bridges, more chattering, 
three or four hours' more plodding upwards, 
and we see the smoke of the little village of 
Arizan in front of us. It is dusk and we cannot 
see around us very well. We only know that 
the pine-scented air is very good, and that we 
are very ready for supper and bed. 

There is no proper hotel, but there is a Club 
House. Arizan is a noted place for its pine forests, 
and it is of great value to the Japanese because 
of its splendid timber. Big officials and rich 
gentry lilce to go and see it, so the Club House 
is kept for these visits, and they kindly take 
in Western travellers as well. 

Soon we are sitting on cushions as usual, 
chatting hard over the events of the day, while 
the little waitress smilingly scoops out numberless 
bowls of piping hot rice. 

Again she brings out the quilts — ^such thick 
fat ones for this cold place — and after our evening 
prayer and hymn together, again we snuggle 
down for a sound night's sleep. 

" What a morning ! " 

" What air ! " 

" What mountains ! " 

So we exclaim as we step outside next morning. 
Around us are tall, stately pine trees, and narrow 
paths running here and there among the little 
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Japanese houses. Tlie air is sharp and crisp, 
and we almost expect to see frost sparkling on 
everything around. Instead, we see dew shining 
like a million diamonds on grass and shrubs and 
trees. Had we been a little later in the year, 
we would doubtless have seen glittering frost, 
and perhaps have been able to play snowball* 
as well. 

But, oh ! this air. To you it may seem just 
ordinarily good, but to Dr. Landsborough and 
me it is anything but ordinary, for it seems as 
though we must be back on the Surrey hills in 
autumn, or on the Arran moors. 

Oh, we must go for a long walk and we will 
get higher still and see more of this wondrous 
beauty ! 

We go back to our rooms and there prepare 
lunch, for we will make it a day's outing. 

Then away we go. As we pass by the little 
Japanese houses and the Chinese coolies' cottages, 
we see the children playing outside. There is 
something very strange and unusual about them. 
They have rosy cheeks. Down in the cities this 
is a thing never seen or heard of, but now we 
know that if only the climate of the plains of 
Formosa were more healthy, the children would 
have as rosy cheeks as yours. 

Perhaps you wonder why people live up at 
Arizan at all. There are Japanese engineers 
and other workmen, and there are Chinese coolies 
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in their employ — all busy in the forests cutting 
down timber and sending it down to Kagi, where 
it is sawn into planks by heavy machinery. Such 
trees, too ! As we leave the little village and 
follow the path into the forest we suddenly come 
across the biggest tree that you will ever have 
seen. It is sixty-four feet round its trunk. A 
Japanese naturalist has said it must be three 
thousand years old. 

Is it not wonderful to think that it must have 
been hundreds of years old when Jesus was bom 
in Bethlehem ? Indeed, it would already have 
been a tiny tree when the Queen of Sheba took 
that long journey to visit King Solomon. It 
must be very wise, we think. 

The forest around us is dense with enormous 
trees so that the sun can never shine in. The 
air is moist and earthy, and Dr. Landsborough 
and I are full of delight as we find thick velvety 
moss, and trailing ivy and grey lichen. Perhaps 
you will laugh, but I stoop and kiss the ivy, and 
I twine a wreath and put it round my head. 

Soon we leave the forest and follow a path 
up one of the mountains. We do not know where 
we are going, but the joy is to go. The sim is 
shining brightly, and the sky is blue with great 
masses of white clouds marching across it. Pre- 
sently, as our eyes follow the path in front of us, 
we see it become a brilliant red. 

What a sight for an artist — ^the deep blue 
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of the mountains in the distance, the varied dark 
greens of bushes and shrubs, the autumn tints 
all around, and now this sudden splash of crimson ! 

We run forward to see what it can be, and 
find a large maple-tree shedding its leaves. We 
walk on the crimson carpet, and falling leaves 
from the branches above spatter us with their 
brilliance. If we were Canadian-born we could 
scarcely be more delighted. 

Onwards and upwards we go until soon after 
midday we come out on the summit of the moun- 
tain. Dr, Landsborough brings out his aneroid 
and finds that we are eight thousand five hvmdred 
feet above sea-level. 

We are ravenous and are soon devouring 
our lunch at a great rate, our tongues of necessity 
a little quieter, and our eyes watching the mountain 
ranges that lie before us, tier upon tier, with Mount 
Morison, Japan's highest peak, over fourteen 
thousand feet, gleaming snowbound on the horizon. 

"I to the hills will lift mine eyes, 
From whence doth come mine aid " 

comes into my mind, and I begin singing it softly, 
and soon you are all joining in until, feeling quite 
sure of what we are singing, we end with : 

" Henceforth thy going out and in 
God keep for ever will." 

There is a little silence, and then our tongues 
wag again, and we are up running hither and 
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thither, admiring this and that peak, this and 
that bit of distant view, until it is high time we 
started back again. 

We run down a good bit of the way, and it 
seems but a few minutes when we find ourselves 
in the forest once more, beside our Solomon- 
wise tree. 

We arrive back at the club house at dusk. 
Inside the hall we see something that gives us 
a start. It is a large black wild boar with gleaming 
white tusks lying dead on the tiled floor. Some 
men in the house have been out hunting and 
here is their spoil. They tell us that it is very 
good to eat, and that we shall have some for 
dinner to-morrow. 

It is a cold evening though we are all glowing 
and tingling after our long day's walk. We 
go to our rooms, and very soon are sitting round 
our supper — an English one to-night, but with 
a little tub of steaming hot rice to go along with 
our tinned haddock. 

During our supper the door is opened, and 
in comes one of the men-servants carrying a 
funny little stove called a " hibachi." He thinks 
we shall be cold, and indeed, we are beginning 
to feel chilly by now. A hibachi is a small square 
box — ^this one is made of bronze — ^filled with char- 
coal ashes, and in the middle are several pieces 
of glowing red charcoal. The man puts it down 
in the centre of the room, and after supper we 
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all gather round it warming our toes before we 
go to bed. Then once more good night, and we 
are again in dreamland. 

For another day or two we wander here and 
there among the mountain-paths. We revel in 
the forest depths. We climb trees and we watch 
the lumbermen at work, laughing with deHght 
when a great tree comes crashing to the ground. 

In the evenings we sit round our hibachis. 
We make toast ourselves at the glowing red 
charcoal, and we boil a kettle and have delicious 
cocoa. But the food basket is empty now, and 
we must return to Shoka. 

We do not need mountain chairs to go down 
with us, but we have a burden-bearer who also 
brings candles and torches. 

By the time we near Kagi, we have to shed 
our warm clothing, for the sun is burning hot. 
And now no more moss, no more rosy cheeks, 
and no good, keen air till you have left Formosa 
far behind. 

And this is the end of your travels in our 
beautiful island. 



CHAPTER XIII 

"GOOD.BYE!" 

WE must not keep you longer or you will 
not be home by Christmas. If we 
send you ofi towards the end of 
November and you go by Canada, you will arrive 
just in time. So we pack you up and after a big 
send-ofE at Shoka station, take you up to Keeling, 
the northern port. 

It is a pity we have no time to stay a little while 
in Taihoku, the capital of Formosa, for it is a large 
and beautiful city. There are kind missionaries 
from Canada there too, and several children with 
whom you could have a splendid time. 

Our train waits in the large Taihoku station 
a few minutes, and then we go the remaining hour's 
journey to KeeUng. There we find a beautiful 
harbour surrounded by hiUs. We are surprised 
that it is a fine day, for Keeling has the fourth 
heaviest rainfall in the whole world. 

Your boat is waiting and we take you on board, 
where you are welcomed by poUte Japanese stewards 
and a smiling stewardess. The boat is going to 
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Yokohama where you will tranship into another 
by which to cross the Pacific. Then you will 
journey across Canada, then the Atlantic, and 
finally, after having been completely round the 
world, you will be in our loved England — the land 
of rosy cheeks and ivy and Christmas trees. 

We watch your boat leaving Keeling harbour, 
waving our good-byes till you get so small that we 
cannot see you. We go back to Shoka and our 
work, wondering how many of you will return in 
a few years' time to help us. 

Will you think about it ? 



A LETTER TO THE READER 

My dear Girls and Boys, 

I wonder how you spent your last 
summer's holiday. Some of you were perhaps 
fortunate enough to go away to the seaside. 
Some of you, maybe, went to the covmtry, or 
perhaps away among the mountains of Scotland or 
Wales. Some of you, I am sure, had delightful 
visits to uncles and aunts and cousins. Some of 
you just enjoyed the holidays in your own homes, 
going out to the parks or commons to play, and 
perhaps fishing in the ponds near. And perhaps 
some of you were lucky enough to go out camping 
with your Company of Scouts or Girl Guides. 
Whatever you did, I am sure you had a perfectly 
splendid time. 
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But I wonder how many of you, during the 
holidays, had some special thing to do. 

Did some of you start a stamp album, or 
perhaps sort out new stamps and put them in the 
album you already had ? Did some of you begin 
photography ? Did some of you set yourselves a 
special book to read ? Did any of you attempt 
some story for a competition 1 Did some of you 
spend your time out of doors with a paint-box 1 
Did any of you tackle some bit of carpentry or 
wood-carving ? Did any of you make a garden ? 
Did some of you work hard at a difficult sonata 
on the violia or piano 1 

Shall I tell you how and where we spent our 
last summer's holiday ? There is a beautiful 
place called Tamsui on the north-west coast of 
Formosa. It has lovely mountains near by, and 
the Canadian missionaries, several years ago, made 
one of them their summer resort. There, two 
thousand four hundred feet above the level of the 
sea, they built themselves cottages of granite hewn 
from the mountain side, and thatched them with 
the mountain grass. 

Last summer another cottage was added, our 
very own, so that every year, when the worst of 
the Formosa heat comes, we can escape to the 
Tamsui mountain, where it is cooler than the 
plains, though still very, very hot. 

We were a busy little cottageful last summer. 
We had lots of play, but we also each had some 
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special thing to do. Four friends were staying 
with us. Mrs. Ferguson of Tainan was preparing 
a little Chinese book. Mr. Ferguson was occupied 
all day until after-tea playtime with endless 
correspondence, both Chinese and English. Miss 
Arthur was working at Chinese. Miss Mackintosh 
and Dr. Landsborough shared a teacher, and read 
Japanese daily. David's special bit of work was 
learning to read and write, in a wee school, along 
with the other boys and girls on the mountain, 
and his little sister was busy learning to talk 
Chinese, which she chooses to do before she can 
speak English. 

The eighth person in the cottage would also 
have liked to study Japanese, but she thought of 
something else that seemed more important. She 
was a busy housekeeper, true, but she had many 
odd moments, when, as she sat, pen in hand, gazing 
out over the perfect scene from the verandah of 
the cottage — ^mountain and river and city and 
plain and blue sea — she thought constantly of 
you boys and girls ia England. 

And as she thought and wondered, she scribbled 
away, until at the end of two months she found she 
had filled a great many pages. Will you guess 
that it was this little book that grew then, up there 
high on the mountain side ? I hope that it will 
help you to know a little what Formosa is like, 
and that especially you will feel you know more 
of the missionary work which we are doing, and 
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whicli other missionaries are doing in other lands, 
and in other islands. 

But I hope even more than that. Is it making 
you wonder whether you could help ? 

All that I have written is true, none of it is 
made up. I have told you things exactly as I 
have been through them, and exactly as they are. 

The one thing that makes us sad as we sometimes 
travel about our beautiful Formosa, is the need of 
the people for God. Their heathen superstitions, 
and their idolatry, are like iron bands, and nothing 
can ever break them but the power of the Gospel 
of Jesus Christ. 

Boys and girls, what are you going to do with 
your lives ? Many of you will already be thiokiag 
of the future. What is your future to be ? Among 
the many other things that must have come into 
your miuds — have you ever thought of being a 
missionary ? If you have not, will you think of it 
now ? I am sure that God needs many of you. 
Will you come when you are older ? 

Such is my hope and my prayer as this little 
book goes out among you. 

Now with loving wishes to one, and all, 
Your missionary friend, 

Maejoeie Landsbokough. 

Shoka, Formosa. 
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A Splendid Series of attractive books, full of Adventure 

and Heroism. With coloured illustrations and wrappers. 

Large crown 8vo, cloth. 

Brave Deeds of Youthful Heroes. 

James Hewlett's astonishing coolness, even when the shark 
seized his arm, is the subject of one of the amazins: tales in this 
wonderful collection of brave deeds. 

Strange Tales of Peril and Adventure. 

From mountain climbing to ghost story this book contains 
a choice medley of strange happenings in various parts of the 
world. 

Adventures Ashore and Afloat. 

Telling of mysteries and adventures on the mighty main, 
in the Australian bush, in the South Sea Islands, in China and 
elsewhere. 

The Romance of Real Life. 

Giving interesting accounts of the heroism and earnest 
endeavour which have marked the lives of some of the greatest 
men in history. Just the book to stir youthful pulses. 

Wind and Wave. By H. B, Buroh. 

A stirring story of the great sixteenth century struggle 
between the Spanish and the Dutch. The interest centres round 
the very famous siege of Leyden. 

The Cruise of the " Mary Rose." By W. H. G. 

Kingston. 

A rattling good story of wanderings among the Pacific 
Islands. The narrator saw much of native savagery, and had 
many adventures among them and on the sea. 

Cedar Creek ; or, From Shanty to Settlement. 

By E. H. Walshb. 
Cedar Creek, Canada, is traced from its first shanty to its 
first street. A story of a free, wild, dashing life amid all that 
is new. 

A Book of Heroes. By Henry Johnson. 

More properly " A Book of Christian Heroes," for this 
entrancing narrative describes many great fights, and victories, 
in the struggle for freedom. 
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The ^rave Deeds Series. 

With coloured illustrations and wrappers. 
Large crown 8vo, cloth. 

Once Upon a Time ; or, The Boy's Book of 
Adventures. 

Breezy, wholesome stories of adventure with South Sea 
cannibals, brigrands, Wallah-Wallah Indians, Mexican hogs and 
pirates, to mention but a few. 

The Black Troopers, and other Stories. 

An Australian story of the tracking- of criminals by means 
of native troopers, vividly told by a doctor, whose services are 
required on more than one occasion. 

A Race for Life, and other Tales. 

Nine stories which, while not sensational, yet abound in 
adventurous incident, bravery and heroism. The story of the 
Russian Lottery Ticket is particularly good. 

Noble Deeds of the World's Heroines. 

By Henry Charles Moore. 
A well written book that will appeal to all women, young 
or old. It is divided into four parts, each consisting of several 
true stories of feminine heroism. 

Through Flood and Flame. By H. C. Moore. 

Relates the sufferings and heroism of less known Protes- 
tants who underwent persecution and death rather than deny 
their faith. 

Heroes of the Goodwin Sands. By the Rev. T. S. 

Treanor, M.A. 
A thrilling story of wrecks and disasters, bravery and heroic 
rescues, terrific storms around our coasts, and the dauntless 
skill and courage of the Lifeboatmen. 

On the Indian Trail. By Egerton R. Young. 

Full of exciting and stirring adventures among the Cree 
and Salteaux Indians of North America. Boys will specially 
enjoy the chapter "Five Indians and a Jack Knife." 

Remarkable Adventures from Real Life. 

These adventures are full of exciting incidents, and while 
affording interesting reading, they will be found to convey use- 
ful information about many lands. 

Through Fire and Through Water. By T. S. 

MlLLlNOTON. 

Jack Smith's ambition to be a sailor, his capture by 
Algerian pirates, and his subsequent rescue, make up an excit- 
ing story. 
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